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EDITORIAL NOTES 


OLONEL REPINGTON’S war diary was reviewed in our 
last number. It was followed almost immediately by the memoirs 
of Mrs. Asquith, and the two together have precipitated an 

3 enormous amount of talk, if very little coherent thought, about 
the conventions which should be observed by the “ contemporary ”’ 

memoir-writer. There has been a school which has vehemently main- 
tained that these memoirs were unpardonable, and another which has 
replied with the contention that they were readable. The suggestion 
that Colonel Repington has committed gross breaches of manners has 
been answered by the assertion that his volumes would give posterity 
a valuable picture of the West End during the Great War ; and protests 
against the alleged immodest candour of Mrs. Asquith have been deemed 
to be cancelled by the allegation that her candour was thoroughly honest, 
and that she could tell a story as vividly and directly as Saint-Simon. 
One party has been too angry to discuss her literary qualities, and the 
other too lost in admiration to pay much attention to her conception of 
propriety. We need not now (a large portion of her work having been 
already quoted and requoted in the Press) produce specimen passages 
from Mrs. Asquith’s book ; everybody remembers the most characteristic, 
and some are trying to forget them. But we may usefully for a moment 
consider the general principles involved. 


a a v7] 


PERE is one primary distinction to be made : we should have called 
my! it obvious had so many people not failed to notice it. It lies here: 
_ there are two kinds of things to which people have objected (often whilst 

confessedly enjoying them!) in various books of memoirs published 
_ during the last few years. There are the passages in which the author 
has revealed his or her own character and most intimate experiences 
- with unusual freedom, and there are the passages in which the author 
Ss 
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has at worst betrayed the particular private confidences, or, at best, 
unveiled the ordinary private conversation of living persons, who were 
unaware that “‘ reporters were present.’’ Now it seems to us that these 
two kinds of indiscretion are on totally different planes. If a man cares 
to say that he has been a miscreant, or a woman that she has been a flirt, 
if Rousseau cares to tell us that he stealthily left his child on the steps of 
the Foundling Hospital, or Marie Bashkirtseff likes to describe to us her 
most egotistic day-dreams, it is mainly the affair of the person who is 
making the revelation. We are glad to have Pepys’s frank exhibition of 
himself, and Cellini’s. We may detect a difference between a person who 
bequeaths such an exposure to posterity and one who publishes it in 
his own lifetime. We may feel that we ourselves would no more sell the 
story of our loves to a newspaper than we would declaim them from the 
steps of the Mansion House, or ‘“‘ walk down Piccadilly with a poppy 
or a lily’ in our hands. But, unless the spread of such practices might 
be supposed to be socially deteriorative, nothing more than taste is 
involved, and nobody except the diarist can be harmed. There are always 
individuals who are naturally more frank, or less modest, or less shamefaced, 
or more fond of attracting attention at all costs, or more anxious to purge 
their faults by confession, than the generality of mankind. If they care 
to be nine-days’-wonders, let them ; if they have no liking for reticence 
that is their business, though they may sometimes embarrass their 
relatives. But the divulgence of the private words and deeds of other 
living people, without their consent, is in another category. It may be 
uncivilised and dishonourable ; and if it be hard to define the line beyond 
which it is not permissible for a decent man to pass, we can all recognise, 
when we see it, a clear case on either side of the line. 
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| Bal condemning recent instances of this we are not principally thinking 
of Mrs. Asquith. Most of her conversations are old ones ; the things to 
which her critics have taken exception have largely been self-revelations 
or pictures, considered false, of English social life ; if she has embarrassed 
people it has been by describing their characters, usually in a very com- 
plimentary way, when they would rather (liking a certain measure of 
privacy) not have their abilities, manners, and morals discussed in print 
at all. But why should a man have his remarks published to the world 
merely because he had the misfortune to meet a military journalist at 
lunch, or to meet a disguised reporter in a train, or to discourse innocently 
to somebody whom he believed to be a man of letters or a political squire ? 
There was a bad instance (we won’t draw attention anew to the details) 
in a most entertaining book of memoirs, mostly historical, published 
last year. A member of the present Cabinet was, truly or falsely, reported 
as having described a colleague as a mediocre person. If that particular 
Minister made no such remark, it is certain that Cabinet Ministers very 
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frequently do make offensive remarks about each other in private, often 
with excellent reason. We have all said derogatory things about colleagues 
and acquaintances. But it is thoroughly caddish to publish anything of 
the sort which was not meant for publication. If a man is being interviewed 
by a reporter he should be told so. It would be intolerable if behind every 
casual conversation lurked the feeling that “ anything you say may be 
used in evidence against you.” We ought not to allow anti-social persons 
to shake the basis of our moral credit system. 


fo a a 


1 gees us make it clear that we hope that the most intimate memoirs are 
being written and the most ample diaries kept. We have inherited 
our Pepys, our Walpole, and our Greville : we should pass on their equiva- 
lents for the edification and amusement of posterity. There may be some 
confidences which—the recipient should be able to judge which they are— 
it would be unfair to record at all. There are, on the other hand, some which, 
after a certain lapse of years, may be printed during their makers’ lifetime. 
We don’t suppose any living politician would object to a diarist printing 
to-day what he said thirty-five years ago at a dinner-party on the subject 
of the Home Rule Bill ; common sense may be a guide again here. But, 
as a general rule, we may say that diarists who aim at making valuable 
books about their contemporaries should note all they can and put their 
notes aside until they can be safely published without causing just anger 
or resentment. And we may add that diarists whose object in penetrating 
into men’s homes or listening to their conversations, under the guise of 
private friendship or public business, is to secure especially intimate details 
for sale should be pretty clearly shown what those whom they have 
exploited think of them. If things go much farther we shall be having in 
the morning papers full particulars of last night’s dinner-parties, honest 
conversation will be impossible, and every listener will be regarded as an 
eavesdropper. 
a a 7) 


\ \ TE regret to say that the “ unpublished ” poems by Swinburne printed 

in our last number were not unpublished at all. One of them, which 
appeared in a weekly paper in 1896, we could not be expected to know : 
only by the merest chance could we have encountered it before or known 
where to look for it. But A Reminiscence was printed in the Astrophel 
volume. The source from which we received the poem was one in which 
we felt—and with every reason—that we could place complete reliance. 
That we did not, before publishing, attempt what we should have thought 
a formal verification of the poem’s novelty was due to an accident. These 
little things will happen, but we are frankly sore that one of them should 


have happened to ourselves. 
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\ \ 7E have always shown a somewhat unusual lack of reserve in talking 
to our readers about the position of the paper. Anybody who should 
suppose, merely because we are candidly interested in subscriptions and 
advertisements, that our interests were primarily commercial would be 
very simple. If we had no purchasers and no advertisers—this is an 
extreme example—the purest of enthusiasms would not keep us going ; 
and the more support we get the better we shall be able to pursue our 
artistic aims. Our readers, we believe, and subscribers especially, will be 
interested to hear that the original subscribers have renewed their sub- 
scriptions almost to a man. To be precise, about go per cent. of them 
have renewed, and we start this year with about a thousand more postal 
subscribers than we had twelve months ago. We are naturally interested 
to get more. Every man and woman who buys THE LONDON MERCURY 
each month might as well send in a cheque for an annual subscription : 
not a penny will be lost by it, and we shall find it pro tanto easier to make 
nice estimates as to the number of copies to print. Our circulation, we may 
say, is rising. That our advertisements are also doing so goes without 
saying. On this point we have one remark. We cannot editorially recom- 
mend any or every article advertised in our columns. We do our best to 
keep them free from the solicitations of sharks, but it is clear (to take 
an example) that the books advertised in them must be good, bad, and 
indifferent, and that our advertisement pages must frequently contain 
announcements of compositions which in our editorial pages are either 
damned or ignored. But we think that we may without indecency 
suggest that when our readers do see fit to order things on account of 
having seen them mentioned in our advertisement pages they should 
state the fact when giving their orders. ‘That will be of assistance to us. 
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HE rumour that one of the outstanding Nobel Prizes has been awarded to 

Knut Hamsun has been confirmed: he was one of the best available 

candidates. But it is reported that the second prize has gone to Carl Spitteler, 

who writes poetry in German but is a Swiss. His name will convey nothing 

to the English public, and we fancy that his greatest vogue in Germany has 
long passed. Possibly the Swedish Academy thought it had better award both prizes 
to “neutrals,” though Spitteler was openly and strongly pro-Ally. 


@ go @g 


oe year some hundreds of the friends and admirers of Mr. Edmund Gosse 
decided to celebrate his seventieth birthday by giving him a bust of himself. 
The presentation, after having been postponed by various accidents, took place on 
November 9th at Mr. Balfour’s house in Carlton House Terrace. Lord Crewe was 
in the chair, and the room was crowded. Mr. Balfour was the principal speaker, and 
short speeches were made by Sir Hamo Thornycroft and Sir W. Goscombe John, 
the sculptor of the admirable bust. Their remarks, and Mr. Gosse’s brief and 
felicitous acknowledgment, were well reported in the daily Press, so that we need 
not summarise them here. 
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\ A 7 E hear news of an interesting new printing and publishing venture, the Golden 
Cockerel Press, of Waltham Saint Lawrence, Berkshire. The Press is a co- 
operative society for the printing and publishing of books. Its members are their own 
craftsmen, and will produce their books themselves in their own communal workshops. 
At first they propose not to publish books written by themselves. They hold that 
publishing is at present labouring under ‘“‘ the tyranny of Mass Production,” and 
they believe that they can publish at reasonable prices books whose artistic quality 
watrants it, without the limitation of an immediate need of large sales. They propose 
to dispense with travellers and expensive covers and jackets, to advertise discreetly, 
and, after paying for paper and publicity, to share the gross receipts with the author, 
without any separate payment for their work as printers. The founders of the Press 
are young men and women who have already obtained practical experience of printing 
and bookbinding ; their object is to develop into a real co-operative society of authors 
and artists. It is obviously too early for us to do more than commend the healthy 
ambition of the promoters, but we look forward with great interest to the first books 
issued. Persons who desire the first announcement of publications to be sent them 
should send a card to the Press. The London agents are Messrs. Birrell & Garnett, 
19 Taviton Street, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 


a 7 a 


T the time when war made progress impossible Mr. Dent had issued 740 volumes 
Ta out of the thousand which it was originally proposed should be included in 
Everyman’s Library. Mr. Dent now says that the completion of the Library on the 
old fines is not, for the time being, possible. “ Were we to attempt to issue fresh 
volumes of Everyman’s Library with the average number of pages of the present 
books (about five hundred) they could not be sold under 4s. or 5s. at the least. 
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Some of the volumes have already gone out of print and cannot, at present prices, be 
reprinted, but Mr. Dent says that he is determined to complete all the sets of works: 
which he has begun—such as the new translation of Livy by Carson Roberts—to 

keep in print all the essential and popular books, and eventually to fulfil his under- 

taking to produce a thousand volumes. A revised list is now obtainable. 


oa v7 v7] 


| pa most papers, we receive through an agent press-cuttings from our con- 
temporaries in which references to ourselves occur. This month we were 
astounded when we opened a packet and found several pages from the Month, headed 
The Titus Oates Newspaper Press. We felt we had not quite earned that. On examination 
we found that the London Mercury referred to was a namesake of Charles II.’s time. 
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A LIVELY discussion has for the last few weeks been occupying the correspondence 
columns of the Times on the subject of Printer’s Phthisis. The ball was started by 
Dr. E. Halford Ross’s announcement that he had discovered the active cause of the 
disease in the presence of silica and iron in large quantities in the “ list ” or fluffy dust. 
which accumulates in the compositors’ boxes, trays, and “‘ chases ” in a printing 
works. This silica was, he alleged, conveyed into the printers’ lungs on minute threads" 
of vegetable substance floating in the air of the printing shops. To this other eminent 
scientists, including Professor Leonard Hill and Professor E. L. Collis, asked for proof 
that the form of phthisis prevalent among printers showed any of the symptoms present 
in the form of the disease—tubercular silicosis—known in certain other trades to be 
caused by silica. The whole subject is too medically technical for a lay writer to offer 
an opinion upon it ; but as far as one can judge from the correspondence in the Times, 
Dr. Halford Ross, whose letters have always been full of imagination and far from 
dull, has not yet proved his point. In the meantime, the cause of this scourge of the 
printing trade being still undecided, the National Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants are building 4 sanatorium for those who are now suffering from the disease, 
and they are in urgent need of funds wherewith to carry through their excellent 
project, which should have the sympathy of all interested in printing and in literature 


generally. ‘The address of the Society is Caxton House, 26 Blackfriars Road, London, 
S.E.1. . 


77) a a 
HE death occurred on November 2nd, at Chipping Campden, of Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney. Miss Guiney was an American and was born at Boston in 
1861. She was known as a writer of verse and as a student of English literature, and 
was a frequent contributor to learned periodicals. Among her publications was a study 
_ of James Clarence Mangan’s poetry. Probably, however, she will be best remembered 
by such work as her excellent edition of the poems of Thomas Stanley, which was 
published by J. R. Tutin, of Hull, in 1907. She rendered a real service to students of 
a Pon poetry in making this delightful Caroline lyrist once more easily accessible 
to them. 
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NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


J] HE BOOKPLATE (2s.), the journal of the English Bookplate Society, is pri 
ee published by the Pear Tree Press, Bianahows, Pagncn Sheen Ties 
3 Mr. James Guthrie, than whom there is no finer designer of bookplates in the 
ountry, and who as a draughtsman of landscape has few equals. The journal is run 
n the interests of artists, engravers and collectors, and intends to maintain the value 
f hand-made prints from blocks and plates. In addition to those printed in the 
ournal, anumber of separate engraved and etched designs will be issued to members 
f the Society. 
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JN La Renaissance de ?'Occident for October (95 rue Berckmans, Bruxelles) 
A M. J. Gasquet says : “‘ Nous traversons une heure décisive du monde. Et, chose 
strange, la littérature n’a pas l’air de s’en douter. Je parle du moins de cette stupéfiante 
ittérature qui, en France, depuis l’armistice, continue 4 publier ses papotages, ses 
detits romans lubriques, ses honteuses chienneries de théatre, ses poémes amorphes, 
sans rhythmes ni inspiration ; je parle de cette avilissante littérature, en un mot, qui 
a exactement comme si l’immense bataille régénératrice, comme si la Victoire 
1étaient pas venues.” The English correspondent of this very lively review says that 
* Biography is an eminently Anglo-Saxon art.”’ We don’t object to this, which is the 
sort of compliment that we ourselves commonly pay the French ; but we shouldn’t 
jave illustrated the contention by a reference to a recent work, interesting as that may 
ge, on George Meredith. The correspondent who writes of English books (we judge 
rom other remarks) lacks either a thorough acquaintance with the productions of 
jur Press or else the capacity for discriminating between them. 


¢ 
‘ USIC AND LETTERS (No. 4) for October is well up to the level of its previous 
LV£ quarterly issues. Mr. C. L. Graves writes a Centenary Study of Sir George Grove, 
Miss Muriel Sulburn writes on Eighteenth-Century Music Speeches, Mr. G. H. Thring 
m Composers’ Copyright, Mr. Vaughan Williams (we are always cheered to see one 
ing artist praising another) on Gustav Holst, Mr. A. Carse on Seventeenth-Century 
strumentation, and Mr. Basil de Selincourt on Music and Duration. Mr. Ivor 
surney contributes poems, and there are interesting extracts from the notebooks of 
the late Sir Hubert Parry. One of his reflections is: “ It would probably be the 
est advantage to the Peerage and not a little to the public if a specially distin- 
hed burglar was sometimes elevated to the Upper House ” ; another, “‘ Mediocrity 

vaguely that ability is its enemy. It is of interest to the average man wanting to 
set on that the person who can do things well shall be prevented from doing them.” 
Mr. Philip Hagreen’s articles on English Painters look a little out of place in a journal 
predominantly musical, but they had better appear somewhere than nowhere. A few 
portrait painters have a great vogue, and Constable and Turner stand in the places 
to which they are entitled. But our early painters (perhaps excluding Cooper) have 
t yet been even sufficiently studied and are quite unknown to the general cultivated 
iblic ; masters like Richard Wilson and Old Crome are still neglected, as compared 

foreign painters with less genius, and the English water-colourists, Girtin, 
ey, and their contemporaries, have still to receive their full due. Mr. Hagreen, 
he way, reminds us that Crome’s widow got precisely £1 for Mousehold Heath, 

w in the National Gallery—and, we may add, one of the chief glories of that gallery. 
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EOE TL Rey, 


The Pasture Pond 


Y the pasture pond alone 
I’Il call the landscape all my own, 
Be the lord of all I see 
From water fly to topmost tree, 
And on these riches gloat this day 
Till the blue mist warns away. 


Here’s no malice that could wither 

Joy’s blown flower, nor dare come hither ; 
No hot hurry such as drives 

Men through their unsolaced lives ; 

Here like bees I cannot fare 

A span but find some honey there. 


The small birds and great as well 

In these trees and closes dwell, 

And there they never grudge nor brawl 
For nature gives enough for all, 

Nor care crows what starling delves 
Among the mole-heaps like themselves. 


The thrush that haunts the mellow ground 
And runs along and glances round 

Will run and revel through my brain 

For a blue moon befooling pain, 

And elms so full of birds and song 

There shall be green the winter long. 


From the meadows smooth and still 
Where the peewits feed their fill 

And into swirling rings upfly 

With white breasts dazzling on the eye 
To the pool itself I come 

And like rapture am struck dumb : 


ee 
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For if fields and air are free 

The water’s double liberty, 

Where milch cows dewlap-deep may wade 
Or jack-hern ply his cunning trade— 

Else what but vision dares intrude 

That many-peopled solitude ? 


The astonished clouds seem lingering here 
For dragon-flies so whip and veer 

And take the sun and turn to flame, m 
They’d make the fastest cloud seem lame, 
Or breaths of wind that sometimes fly 
And cut faint furrows and are by. 


So well may I admire the pool 

Where thistles with their caps of wool 
(Whence those sly winds some flecks purloin) 
Stand sentinels at every coign, 

And sorrels rusty-red have banned 

Each place the thistles left unmanned. 


But passing through, an old ally, 

Into the bright deeps I may spy, 
Where merry younkers, roach or rudd, 
Jump for the fly and flounce and scud ; 
That care for no one now, and live 

For every pleasure pools can give. 


In russet weeds, by the sunken boat, 
That grudge each other room to float, 
They hide along, grown fine and fat, 

I hear them like a lapping cat 

Feed from the stems till hunger’s done— 
Then out agen to find the sun. 


The moorhen, too, as proud as they 
With jerking neck is making way 

In horse-shoe creeks where old pike rest 
And beetles skate in jostling jest ; 

And overhead as large as wrens 

Dance hobby-horses of the fens— 


From all these happy folk I find 

Life’s radiance kindle in my mind, 
And even when homeward last I turn 
How bright the hawthorn berries burn, 
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How steady in the old elm still 
The great woodpecker strikes his bill ; 


Whose labour oft in vain is given, 
Yet never he upbraids high heaven ; 
Such trust is his. O I have heard 
No sweeter from a singing bird 
‘Than his tap-tapping there this day, 
That said what words will never say. 


The bells from humble steeples call, 
Nor will I be the last of all 

To pass between the ringers strong 
And as of old make evensong ; 
While over pond and plat and hall 
The first of sleep begins to fall. 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream ! 
Through the yew the sun’s last gleam 
Lights into a glory extreme 

* 'The squirrel-carven pews that dream 
Of my fathers far beyond 

Their solitary pasture-pond. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


eA Favour 


HE way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 


Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 


ROBERT FROST 


i 


oe 
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The ‘Runaway 


NCE when the snow of the year was beginning to fall 
We stopped by a mountain pasture to say : “ Whose colt ? ” 
A little Morgan had one forefoot on the wall, 
The other curled at his breast. He dipped his head 
And snorted to us ; and then he had to bolt. 
We heard the muffled thunder where he fled 
And we saw him, or thought we saw him, dim and grey 
Like a shadow against the curtain of falling flakes. 
We said : “‘ The little fellow’s afraid of the snow. 
He isn’t winter broken.” “ It isn’t play 
With the little fellow at all. He’s running away. 
I doubt if even his mother could tell him, ‘ Sakes, 
It’s only weather.’ He’d think she didn’t know. 
Where is his mother ? He can’t be out alone.” 
And now he comes again with a clatter of stone 
And mounts the wall again with whited eyes 
And all his tail that isn’t hair up straight. 
He shudders his coat as if to throw off flies. 
Whoever it is that leaves him out so late 
When everything else has gone to stall and bin 
Ought to be told to go and bring him in. 
ROBERT FROST 


Blankshire 


ONG ere the Spheres were moved to dawn, 
Or Mother Earth from Ocean rose, 
Fre plantigrades, Amceba’s spawn, 

Developed rudimentary toes, 

When first from Hence the Future Tense 
Began to conjugate To-Be, 

In crude pothook God’s Domesday Book 
Wrote down this shire for me—for Me. 


Let Shropshire boast twelve-winded skies, 
Sussex the draught of her hill-air* ; 
Our stagnant pools engender flies, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly there : 
Yet though the fen be bare of men, 
Nor bosky launds mine eyes assuage, 
Still can I say (with David), “ Yea, 
I have a goodly heritage.’ 


enone 


* This word is curiously misspelt in the original MS. 
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No sentimental flowers cloak 
The pleachéd hedge, the stolchy ditch ; 
Fallow and furrow swarm and choke 
With spurge and dodder, vetch and twitch : 
Yet am I gay when I survey 
Where rolls and rises, fold on fold, 
O’er vale and down the flooded, brown, 
Dam goodness of the unwieldy Wold. 


Daylong the serf with rheumy eyes 
Stares idly o’er the sodden plains 
From Devil’s Dyke to Charnel Rise 
Where once his forebears swung in chains : 
Now (Ichabod !) he hops the clod, 
Inhausts the frigid noontide quart 
Of tea, and hoes two crooked rows 
Of late potatoes black with wart. 


Here clunch-pit warrens breed the bur 
That trips to death the shag-haired goat, 
And bindweed and dwarf juniper 
Trammel the blood-lust of the stoat ; 
Dank hellebore her fatal spore 
Spreads in the thoughtless leveret’s way 
Smelling like dusk at Caer-on-Usk 3 
Or l’heure d’absinthe in Paraguay. 


A myriad mouldwarps undermine 
Our lichened dolmens one and all ; 

By thwaite and hanger, tor and chine, 
Our cromlechs crumble to their fall : 
Of Bretnold’s fane that stayed the Dane, 

And shrined both saint and buccaneer, 
Twelve hugy stones above their bones 
Alone through dock and darnel peer. 


* * * * * * 


Let not Imperial Me be shamed 
To swallow hard, when I have heard 
The mute inglorious parish named 
Wherein my birth is registered. 
Each to his lot : though mine be not 
Worthy a true blue White Man’s hire, 
Let me presume the Angel of Doom 
Erred in allotting me this shire. 


F, S. 


———\ —e Ss eT 


POETRY 741 


Hamlet 


(Remembering how Walker Whiteside played 
Hamlet in Springfield so often in Chatterton’s 
Old Opera House, thirty years ago) 


ORATIO took me to the cliff 
Upon the edge of things 
And said : “ Behold a cataract 

Of the thrones of old dream kings.” 
And I saw the thrones falling 
From the high stars to the deep : 
Red thrones, green thrones, 
To everlasting sleep. 
I saw thrones falling 
From the zenith to the pit : 
Crowns of man’s mighty moods 
And whims of little wit. 
And all the birds of Elsinore 
Flew round Horatio’s head 
And crying, said : 
“Though all the crowns go down, 
Hamlet, Hamlet, will never lose his crown.” 
Oh monarchs muddled, stabbed and lost, 
Who have no more to say : 
Gone with Cesar, with the Czar, 
And the Kaiser on his way ! 
But now I see a student-prince 
More real than all such kings, 
Hamlet, home from Wittenberg, 
And every bird sings : 
“Though all the crowns go down, 
Hamlet, Hamlet, will never lose his crown.” 
Some of the dreams we saw dethroned 
Were merely hopes of mine : 
One that a child might love me, 
And give one leaf for a sign ; 
One dream I had in babyhood 
That my rag-doll was alive ; 
One that I had in boyhood 
That a sparrow, caged, would thrive. 
One that I had for:years and years 
That my church held no disgrace. 
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One that I had but yesterday : 
Faith in Wisdom’s face. 


Oh royal crowns, falling fast 

From the days of boy’s delight, 

The frost-bright time when first I made 
A giant snow-man white. 

And the time of my first Christmas tree, 
My first Thanksgiving Day, 

My first loud Independence dawn 
When the cannon blazed away. . . . 

Oh high fantastic hours 

That died like dog and clown, 

Into the awful pit 

We saw their crowns go down, 

But Hamlet, Hamlet, will never lose his crown. 


As sages walk with sages 

On the proud Socratic way, 
Hamlet struts with players 

Till the world’s last day. 

With seeming shameless strollers 
He swaggers his black cloak, 
With a prince’s glittering eye 

He spoils the townsmen’s joke. 
As I watch him and attend him 
He compels them to give room, 
And makes Fifth Street our battlement 
Against the shades of doom. 
With poetry, authority, 

With every known pride 

Hamlet stands with drawn sword, 
His Gypsies at his side. 


And all the gardens of the town 
Are but Ophelia’s flowers, 

And all the shades of Elsinore 

Fly round our Springfield towers ; 
And Hamlet kneels by all the hearts 
That truly bleed or bloom, 

As saints do stations of the cross 
To Christ’s white tomb. 

And all the birds keep singing 

To my heart bowed down : 

“‘ Hamlet, Hamlet, will never lose his crown.” 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


ee a a 


The Olympic Games in Belgium* 


The Invoca- 
tion to Pindar 


POETRY 


Antwerp, August, 1920 


3 HEREAS the trouble Hellas could not brook, 

the stone of Tantalus above our head, hath now 
been turned aside for us by one of the Gods.” 
(Isthm. viii. 10.) 

“In success 1s the crown of perfect glory and might 
contests the Muse De HE ge Sow, Ws 
some seed of fame across the isle that Zeus, Lord of 
Olympus, gave.” (Nem. i. 10.) 


INDAR, I pray thee, grant thy favouring aid 


Pre to me, thy distant follower 

In strains of festival and prizes won 
As thou hast seen them. At thy word the bars 
Of Time fall back and echoing Fame recalls 
The heroes of thy deep-toned harmony 
In solemn-sounding dithyrambs. With thee 
All high and gentle names, all generous souls 
And loyal were laid up in lasting trust 
For honour, all their prowess and their dreams 
Shrined in thy passionate sovranty of song. 


* The Silver Medal for Literature in the Art Com- 
petitions of the Olympic Games held at Antwerp in 
August, 1920, was awarded to the Poem of which these 
lines are an abbreviated version. 

Pindar describes the Games of 776 B.C. in Elis in his 
tenth Olympian Ode in honour of Hagesidamus of Locri 
Epizephyrii, who won the Boys’ Wrestling in 476 B.C. 
The poet was born in the sixty-fifth Olympiad, 518 B.C., 
and died in Argos at the age of eighty. He was buried near 
the Hippodrome at Thebes. His ode to Xenocrates, 
winner of the Chariot-Race, was written in the year of 
Marathon ; and many of his poems (especially the 
beginning of the eighth Pythian Ode) show that the con- 
ditions of the Hellenic world, after the great Barbarian 
invasion had failed, were strikingly similar to those in 
Europe at the present day. (See the text edited by Sir 
John Sandys in 1919.) 
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‘* We too have known the stone of Tantalus 
That once o’er Hellas hung, in dreadful poise 
Hanging above us. From us, too, the Gods 
Have turned that horror, and we now delight 
Once more in summer and the joyous chance 
Of contest with our peers and feasts that greet 
Our freedom. .:. 
‘‘ Pindar ! Come and watch with me 
How four-and-twenty centuries of life 
Have swung the wandering world back to their source, 
Back to the Games of Greece, the murmuring throng, 
The crashing cheers, the glory of the sun 
Shining at last above the clouds of war ! 


** Lead on, lead on those athletes of the prime 
Whom thou hast loved and sung so long ago 
From pale Persephone’s dim distant fields 
To see the circuit of our Games, perchance 
In presence and in voice to show themselves 
Once more amongst us at the call divine 
The Muses taught thee ! ” 


From that golden rest, 
Where for so long he slumbered, Pindar came. 
Nobly he moved beside me, and the bays 
Above his brows’ broad kindliness were green 
As in the days when on ‘Thermopyle 
Shone the brief splendour of Leonidas 
And those grave eyes had seen the unsullied flame, 
The deathless fire that guards the gates of Greece. 


Pindar Sheeted in silence, black as a lonely tarn 
visits the Among the hills, lay Antwerp’s Stadium 
Stadium of Beneath an empty sky. What light there was 
1920 Seemed caught in golden cobwebs of the dust 


Like gleaming shadows. Rather felt than heard 
There crept upon my pulsing heart the sigh 
Of seas that break upon the traitorous edge 
Of unseen quicksands ; all the pregnant air 
Stirred with strange agonies. . . . 

Wide waves of light 
Streamed in slow circles from the summer moon 
And all the western Amphitheatre 
Swept into sudden silver, while the east 
Lay yet more darkly hidden. . . . 


The Games 
of Greece 


_ The Crown of 
_ Alcibiades 
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Slowly rose 
Shapes of majestic or tumultuous tread 
In phantom phalanxes ; intangible, 
Nameless as yet, but straightway recognised 
By him who stood beside me. 
** See!” he cried. 

Those whom the palms of Elis and her prayers 
Made denizens of Heaven, the conquerors 
In their lives’ prime of all that life can give 
Of best and worthiest, nobly are they fair 
And in their deeds most noble : steadfast eyes, 
Deft hands, lithe limbs—they bear the very signs 
Of skilful lustihoed beloved of gods 
And all that friendly host which filled the slopes 
Beneath the hills of Cronos, when the pale 
And lovely moon lit up those silver streams, 
Alpheios and his sister-torrent, where 
The fields of olive and of asphodel 
Rang with our chorus. . . . 
) ““ For a thousand years 
To peaceful Elis came the gathered grace 
Of Hellas and her strength, to celebrate 
The ancient truce that followed ancient wars. 
Then Sicyon’s chariot won the olive-wreath 
And royal Syracuse no brighter crown 
Wore than that circlet .. .” 

. . . Suddenly I heard 
The clang of silver harness on the pole, 
The slow-curbed thunderbolt of galloping steeds 
That knew their master—Alcibiades 
Leapt from his chariot ; in his scornful glance 
The lordlier light of Athens and the glow 
Of victory—‘‘ See how they yield him room ! 
Listen, he questions : ”’ 

‘““ Where was run the race 
For Four-horse Chariots ? Show me where they wheeled 
And where the conquered fell. That was a wreath 
Worth winning ! Let a weakling world forget 
My tloquence and arms, my fleets that sailed 
The seas of Athens, if it but recall 
My brave Thessalian chargers, nobly bred, 
All black, all stallions ; is there none to-day 
To thunder down the track as once I drave 
Sheer through the shattered fragments and the blood 
Of all who challenged me till Hera’s shrine 
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Shook with our onset and dark Hades smiled 
At that grim slaughter ? ” 
But I answered not, 
For, as he spake, a lighter, lovelier form 
Rose from the shade, as Aphrodite’s self 
Rose from the full-flushed wave ; her eyes were clear 
As Dawn upon the snow, her lips were fresh 
As new-washed Morning, and her girded robe 
Scarce hid one shoulder’s gleaming ivory 
Above her golden quiver, mists of gold 
Moved like a dreaming day-star on her head, 
Arcadian Atalanta, virgin sworn 
To Artemis. Her delicate hands were filled 
With blossoming bay ; her hair was garlanded 
For festival ; through heavy-lidded brows 
Slid the soft lightning of that lambent flame 
Which burned within her : 
‘““ In whose honour now 
Do you assemble ? What Anchises dead 
Or what Patroclus do you celebrate 
In funeral games ? ”’ 
Upon that word she ceased, 

For on the night a distant murmur stole 
That echoed like a torrent in the hills, 
The thousand-footed tramp of marching men. 
Nearer they came and nearer, till the host 
Seemed passing the arena ; one there was 
Who stayed and stood within the lessening arc 
Of moonlight near us, helmeted he came 
But weaponless—‘‘ We are the Dead!’ he cried 
“Whom you commemorate. From those warrior hills 
Whose streams have bled with battle we have marched, 
From ruined towns and blasted pasturage, 
From barren trenches pitted with the steel 
Of hideous hailstorms, rusted with the rain : 
Of ceaseless blood. . . . 

“Yea ! there is more in us 
Of young Patroclus than Anchises old. 
We are more ready for the generous strife 
Of hand and foot we loved so long ago 
Than for such lamentations of your loss 
As women use. .. . 

‘ But there is one who waits 

To answer that Athenian—Listen then ! ” 
We turned together. On the topmost tier, 
Perched like a falcon o’er a precipice, 
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An Airman Sat one whose hand was raised, his body firm 
answers And still as bronze ; his sheathed and brooding glance 
Alcibiades Swept like an eagle’s through those shadowy ranks 
Till it flashed fire on Alcibiades. 
‘“ You tell us of your four-horse Chariot-Race 
And ask what we did ? Hear our deeds in turn. 
‘‘ The shadow of my wings upon the earth 
Was doom that darkened all the ways of men. 
The strength of ten-score horses lay beneath 
My lightest touch. My pathway swung beyond 
The curve 0’ the world where Ocean’s darkest wave 
Of purple smoked with gold, where the blue deeps 
Of Heaven enkindled round my shining car. 
For I have soared on the blind verge of death 
Triumphant over night, beyond the gates 
Of Morning and the chambers of the Dawn 
Where the young stars lie sleeping, where no mists 
Could blind or bar the splendour that I sought, 
Where winds that swooped upon us like the wings 
Of angered angels never stayed our course 
Out of the dappled cloud-belts of the West 
Forth to those golden solitudes of air 
Where Semele disrobes when night has come 
And tires her streaming tresses by the glow 
Of smouldering planets. Round the Meridian 
We ring the world and chase the slowfoot Hours 
Or watch the grey winds gleaming in our track 
Or hear in sorrowing chords from star to star 
The lamentation of the Pleiades. . ... 
Wilt thou not follow me?” 
But no reply 
The Army Came from the Greeks beneath him ; as the dusk 


passes and Gave way to dawning, so those phantoms fell 
the Greeks Back to their own place, and I stood alone 
vanish Save for that guide who lingered. Still the sound 


Of marching men throbbed past us, and above 

We heard those beating pinions, like the roar 

Of multitudinous thunder-clouds that flame 

Athwart some valley of the distant hills 

In echoes of catastrophe. The wind 

Bore on his breast the sighs of ancient sins 

And many a wingéd woe of wars foredone 

And miseries ended. Like a shaft of gold 

The Dawn flashed upwards. 
‘“* See!’’ the Theban cried, 

‘“‘ The shadows stay not but the splendour stays. 
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This is the Goddess ! This the Kingdom’s peace ! 
Daughter of Justice and of Righteousness 
She holds the keys of Council and of War 
In merciful hands ; the heavens’ wide welcome waits 
Her bright battalions ; faithful unto death, 
Crowned with high purpose now, their strength renewed 
From the eternal daysprings of the world, 
Hope’s young and conquering colours herald them 
A breed predestined for the garland’s green, 
Hearts that no toil can vanquish and no fear 
Can tame in travail ! 

‘““ Thanks I give to Zeus 
That we have known the high gods’ purposes 
Fulfilled in freedom, we have seen the Land 
From reeking ashes rise invincible 
To the new sacrament of life. . . . 

Farewell ! ” 


THEODORE ANDREA COOK 
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HEN I walk out, middle-aged but still sprightly, and still, 

if the truth must be told, with an idiot dream in my heart 

of some romantic encounter, I look at the passers-by, say, 

in Sloane Street, and then I begin to imagine moonfaces 
more alluring than any I see in that thoroughfare. But then again vaster 
thoughts visit me, remote metaphysical musings ; the faces like moons all 
wane as moons wane, the passers-by vanish; and immortal Reason, 
disdaining the daymoth she dwells with, turns away to her crystalline 
sphere of sublime contemplation. I walk on alone in a world of white 
silence. 

THE BEATIFIC VISION 


Shoving and pushing, and shoved and pushed, a dishonoured bag of 
bones about London, or carted like a packed herring through the strata 
of clay beneath it, as I bump my head in an omnibus, or hang, half- 
suffocated, from a greasy strap in the Underground, I dream, like other 
Idealists and Saints and Social Thinkers, of a better world than this, of a 

_ City of Heaven brought down at last to earth. One footman flings open 
_ the portals of my palace in that New Jerusalem for me ; another unrolls 
_a path of velvet to the enormous motor which floats me, swift and silent, 
through the city traffic, I leaning back like God on beatific cushions, 
- smoking a big cigar. ; 
HANGING ON 


If it didn’t all depend on me; if there was anyone else to decide the 
_ destinies of Europe ; if I wasn’t bound to vindicate the truth on all 
_ occasions and shout down every falsehood, standing alone in arms against 
_asea of Error, and holding desperately in place the hook from which ‘Truth 
_ and Righteousness and Good Taste hang as by a thread and tremble over 
_ the unspeakable abyss : if but for a day or two It cannot be. I cannot 
let Art and Civilisation go crashing into chaos. Suppose the skies should 
_ fall in while I was napping ? Suppose the Solar System should take its 
_ chance to explode into stardust again ? 


News ITEMS 


__ Inspite of the delicacy of my moral feelings, and my unrelaxed solicitude 
for the maintenance of the right principles of conduct, I find I can read 
_ without tears of the retired colonels who forge cheques, and the ladies 
of unexceptionable position who are caught pilfering furs in shops. 
Somehow the sudden lapses of respected people, odd indecorums, back- 
. bigamies, embezzlements, and attempted chastities—-the surprising 
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leaps they make now and then out of propriety into the police-courts— 
somehow news items of this kind do not altogether—how shall I put it ?-— 
well, they don’t altogether blacken the sunshine for me. 

And clergymen? If a clergyman slips up, do not, I pray you, gentle 
Reader, grieve on my account too much. 


Wuat’s WRONG 


From the corner of the half-empty drawing-room where they sat they 
could see, reflected in a great mirror, the other dinner-guests linger and 
depart. But none of them were going on—what was the good ?—none of 
them were going on to the evening party. They talked of satiety and dis- 
enchantment, of the wintry weather, of illness, and growing old. _ 

‘“‘ But what I am most afraid of,” said one of them, “ what frightens 
me most, what gives me a kind of vertigo or shiver, is—it sounds absurd— 
but it’s simply the thought of Space: Pépouvante siderale,’ she went on, 
“the dismay of infinity, the silence of the eternal spaces beyond the 
fixed stars.” 

“But Time,” said another speaker—‘‘ surely Time is a worse night- 
mare ? Think of it! The past with no beginning, the future going on for 
ever, and the little present we live in twinkling for a second between 
those black abysses ! ” 

““ What’s wrong with me,”’ said the third speaker—“ and there seems to 
be something wrong with us all—what’s wrong with me is that even the 
present mocks and eludes me. I don’t know what it is. I never can catch 
the moment as it passes. I am always ahead of it or behind it, and always 
somewhere else. I am not really here now talking to you. And why should 
I go to that party ? I shouldn’t really be there, even if I went. My life is 
all reminiscence and cold anticipation—if indeed it can be called a life, 
if I am not rather a kind of spectre, haunting a past which has ceased 
to be, or a future which is still more shadowy and unreal. It’s ghastly, 
in a way, this exile and isolation, this frozen, benumbed feeling. However, 
there it is.” 

“‘ But why speak of it ? I must be getting home.” 

They all rose, and their images, too, were reflected in the mirror as 
they passed out of the drawing-room and dispersed, each on his or her 
way, into the obscurity of the night. 


Mora. ‘TRIUMPH 


When I see motors gliding up at night to great houses in the fashionable 
squares I journey in them ; I ascend in imagination the carpeted doorsteps 
_ of those palaces ; and, ushered with éclat into drawing-rooms of splendour, 

I sun myself in the painted smiles of Mayfair Jezebels, and glitter in that 
world of wigs and rouge and diamonds like a star. There I taste the elixir 
and sweet essence of mundane triumph, eating truffles to the sound of 
trumpets, and feasting at sunrise on lobster-salad and champagne. 


— 
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But it’s all dust, it’s all emptiness and ashes, and I retire to an imagined 
desert to contend with demons, and in holy combats to overcome unspeak- 
able temptations. For this is the only imperishable victory, this is the true 
immortal garland, this triumph over the predilections of our fallen nature 
crowns us with a satisfaction which the vain glory of the world can never 
give. 

THE BUBBLE 


Walking home at night, troubled by the world’s affairs and with the 
National Debt crushing down upon my shoulders, I sometimes allow my 
thoughts a brief interlude of solace. From the jar in which my vanity is 
kept safely bottled I take the cork, and out that friendly Jinn rushes and 
swells up and fills the sky. I walk on through another world, a world that 
might be, a world in which I cut a very different figure. 

I shall not describe that exquisite and evanescent universe ; even for 
me ’tis but the bubble of a moment : I soon snuff it out, or of itself it fades 
in the thin air. 

KINGS OF PERSIA 


What things there are to write, if one could only write them ! My mind 
is full of gleaming thoughts; gay moods and mysterious, moth-like 
meditations hover in my imagination, fanning their painted wings. They 
would make my fortune if I could catch them, but always the rarest— 
those freaked with azure and the deepest crimson—flutter away beyond 
my reach. | 

The childish and ever-baffled chase of these filmy nothings sometimes 
seems, for one of sober years in a sad world, a rather trifling occupation. 
But have I not read of the great Kings of Persia who used to ride out to 
hawk for butterflies, nor deemed this pretty pastime beneath their royal 
dignity ? 

MOMENTS 


“* Awful moments ?”’ I said. “* Why, of course life is full of them. Let 
me think er ; 

“To find other people’s unposted letters in an old pocket ; to be seen 
looking at oneself in a street-mirror, or overheard talking of the Ideal 
to a duchess ; to refuse nuns who come to the door to ask for subscrip- 
tions ; to be given by a beautiful new acquaintance a book she has written 
full of mystical slip-slop, or dreadful musings in an old-world garden 
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THE NARTHEX OF VEZELAY AND 
GIRARD DE ROUSSILLON 


By VERNON LEE 


HERE are in every country localities about which, owing maybe to 

a mere accident, like that of my never happening to have found 

myself within reach of Vézelay, or perhaps to some real affinity 

with the unheeded hankerings of one’s spirit, we feel that they are 
in a peculiar sense remote, far from the madding crowd, brooded over and 
hidden by the Past ; inaccessible to the tourist, even though his motor 
raises the dust of their highways. They seem to be there for us only ; and 
one is incredulous and a little outraged when some chance conversation 
reveals them as being familiar and everyday to other folk. Certain it is 
that I recognised at once that the stony country round about Vézelay, with 
its frequent queer ancient churches and those distant belts of oakwood 
seen across the deep river ravines, was going to be one of those regions to 
which my idle fancy perpetually returns, conjuring with their mere names 
on maps and time-tables. 

Something already in the mere situation of Vézelay, the southern air 
thereof, catches at the imagination as one winds up that long steep road 
to its walls. Perhaps it is the unexpected emergence out of those flat 
northern river basins of Yonne and Seine into a region of obdurate rock : 
has it not taken the Morvan granite to resist Time’s smoothing down into 
French gentleness of outline ? More unexpected still is the presence on 
this jutting-out hill of a great sanctuary and its little clustering town, 
sentinelling with belfries and towers the valleys and snaking roads, an 
array of lances and banners as of a miniature Siena. Besides this, I was 
struck at once by something even more intimately southern in the place’s 
details. As, for instance, that the tiny city, unlike other French ones, is 
still enclosed by walls, gripping their consubstantial rock, so that you enter, 
at one end at least, under an escutcheoned gateway. The houses also— 
which seems distinctive of this region—are of rough-hewn, unplastered 
stone; presenting that somewhat savage aspect of wall and roof which makes 
Italian mountain towns look like heaps of rocky débris against the sky. 

After a week of premature mists and icy dews, the morning happened 
to be of suffused, dim sunshine as of late autumn in the south, bringing 
home with its mellowness whatever in the place told of the road to 
Provence and to Italy: black archways, and, in the little huddled gardens 
you looked down on, not only parched potherbs and scorched wall- 
flowers, but bay-trees, sparse and straight, overtopping the loose masonry. 
Even the pigeons on the tiles seemed, somehow, southern. 
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There was a cattle fair going on outside the main gate : large bullocks, 
bred for the plough as in the south and pale almost to whiteness ; COWS 
also, suckling their calves in intervals of being overhauled by purchasers ; 
also no end of lean, livid pigs driven and dragged hither and thither by old 
men and beldames, who forced them up into dog-carts and chars-a-bancs, 
screaming massacre in a manner suggestive of the savage Past to which 
Vézelay belongs. Was it not here that St. Bernard started preaching his 
disastrous crusade ? 

For me the attraction and the historical interest of the Abbey of Vézelay 
—I own there are romanesque and Norman churches I find more attractive 
—reside in its great vestibule or narthex. My friend Desjardins, who can 
be trusted in the matter of monastic architecture—for is not his house 
built into one of St. Bernard’s abbeys ?>—my friend Desjardins tells me 
that the narthex in general is explicable by the pilgrimage to certain shrines 
having been a penance imposed before absolution from notorious sins ; so 
that a church like this of the Magdalen of Vézelay, and in lesser degree the 
Gothicabbey church of Pontigny, afforded shelter for pilgrims still excluded 
from the consecrated building,and who could attend its offices only through 
doors open on to the outside. This also explains why, with the com- 
parative secularisation of religion in the later Middle Ages, and the trans- 
formation of the typical church from a monastic sanctuary and place of 
pilgrimage into the democratic centre of a township, the narthex dwindles 
into the porch, becoming at last, as at Amiens and Reims, a mere sculptured 
embrasure barely sufficient to shelter those leaving the church from a 
shower. It would be interesting to ascertain whether, as in the porticoes and 
arcaded yards of more modern Italian sanctuaries (Oropa, for instance, 
on the Alpine slopes above Biella), the narthex was not, likewise, the 
sleeping quarters of such pilgrims as overflowed the monastic hostels ; 
let alone the mart of all manner of pious pedlars. [ like to imagine that 
in the intervals of celebration, while the great round-arched nave was 
closed behind its brazen gates, only the aisle-doors admitting stray wor- 
shippers, the narthex may also have served for the recitation of lives of 
the saints, such as, in our days of printing, are huckstered, along with 
rosaries and tapers, in the purlieus of Catholic sanctuaries. And doubtless 

you might also have listened, under those half-enclosed vaultings and 
presided over by their stark images in tight-drawn crinkled vestments, to 
less meek narratives—chansons de geste arranged for religious edification, 
but still full of bloodshed and the clash of arms. Here in the Vézelay 
narthex it would as like have been that twelfth-century lay of Girard de» 
Roussillon : how, after the mythical battle of Val Breton in the valley 
_ below, his warlike pride came to be humbled, so that he and his Countess, 
_ after misfortunes and works of humility without end, built with their own 
hands this same abbey church, the Countess starting out of nights to ny 
_ sand for mortar in company with a supernatural stranger, mag caused ne 
_ carrying-pole and the sack of sand to rise and stand upright without the 
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touch of human hands—a sure proof that he was the lady’s angel and not, 
as evil tongues averred, her lover. 

The pilgrims, whom I like to think of as listening in that venerable 
place to that strange, grave story of a feudal Job, would, of course, pay the 
minstrel to repeat their favourite episodes. Thus, those doing penance, 
like Paolo and Francesca in Hell, for the gentler kind of sins, would want 
to hear over again how Girard de Roussillon, broken by all manner of 
calamities, stops the Queen of France on her way to church and reveals 
himself to her, who is the wife of his implacable enemy, by the ring she 
had given him when she had been his own promised bride. The more 
ferocious pilgrims or the more disillusioned ones would, on the other hand, 
have asked that minstrel for a more terrible episode : How a certain knight 
of Girard’s train, fearful lest the Count of Roussillon’s unbridled ambitions 
for his only son should involve him in fresh wars with King Charles the 
Bald, takes and slays the unsuspecting boy, “‘ cutting his little throat like — 
a lamb’s ”’ rather than that France should once more be plunged in strife. 
‘‘ Tt is time,” the minstrel makes him say, “‘ that wars should end and good 
works begin.”’ And, echoing that pious and futile medizval wish, we poor 
moderns, hardened sinners by omission and commission, looking down 
on a devastated world much as the folk at Vézelay looked down on their 
few acres of ravaged corn and vineyard, may ask ourselves, not without 
profit, whether the means adopted by our sages and rulers for the attain- 
ment of that virtuous end have been more efficacious or more lawful than 
this legendary old knight’s sacrifice of an innocent lad to what, in our 
language, might be called the Ideal of Lasting Peace. Is not our prosaic 
modern life perhaps as close set with grotesque and frightful symbols as 
all the carved capitals and jambs of Vézelay abbey church if only we could 
take their meaning ? we 

Let me escape from thoughts like these even as, having escaped from 
the dung and litter, the yells and oaths of that cattle fair outside the inn, 
I found peace in the solitary lime-walk skirting the town walls. It is one 
of the sweetest places I have ever seen : a broad, level, and gently turning 
path strewn with the yellow leaves of limes and of venerable walnuts ; on 
one hand the rough stone walls, hung with traveller’s joy and fringed, as 
a more northern wall would be with harebell, with wild mignonette and 
marjoram and borage—the walls behind which are hidden the little 
huddled town and the great spreading church. While, on the other hand, 
you have brambles and already russet bushes, and those solemn, empty 
hills and valleys and roads snaking solitary among vineyards and stubble 
fields. As it follows the bend of the walls the avenue grows grassier till 
you walk on delicate mossy turf strewn with fallen leaves from the slowly 
shedding limes and walnuts which meet overhead. Then a widening, a 
terrace with trees in quincunx, and, in a breach of those city walls, there 
appear rough little gardens and discreet little town dwellings, nestled 
under the flying buttresses of the apse, and the long, high flanks of the 
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vast abbey church: the Past, not as it really existed when it was Present, 
but such as it broods over our bruised and weary thoughts, a sheltering 
spacious church, built by unpractical, impervious longings for everything 
which reality denies. 

And this brings me back to what I began with, namely, that there are 
regions, like this of Vézelay, which strike me as remote, inaccessible to 
others. That I explained by a mere sentimental fancy on our part. But it 
is not so. In reality, in the deeper reality affecting our feelings, these places 
—that is to say, whatever these places happen to be for us—are, as often 
as not, untrodden save by ourselves, shut off from our travelling fellow- 
creatures, often from our own fellow-travellers. How inaccessible, you may 
discover by hearing them talked of or reading accounts of them. Neither 
is this fact derogatory to other folk, still less to reality. The world is the 
richer for its kingdoms being different to different persons in accordance 
with what they bring or seek, in accordance even with seasons, moods 
or illuminations, spiritual and climatic. Pater, for instance, who met a 


_ god in exile wandering through the rainy streets of Auxerre, down which 


_I hurried in search of a patisserie and of picture-postcards—Pater has left 
us only an architectural guide-book account of Vézelay : the abbey-church 


of the Magdalen, built at such a date, a typical monument of the transition 


from round-arched to pointed, and of the sculpture practised by the 

_Cluniac Order before the advent of Cistercians and Gothic. And so on. 

_While to me that little old hill-city, those stony valleys round it, remain, 

for all the tourists and archzologists, the motor-cars and guide-books, a 
region most intimately lived in and lived in only by myself. 
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SWINBURNE AND KIRKUP 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 


N my Life of Swinburne I was able to point out that his Wilkam Blake, 
although published in 1868, was not, as had been supposed, written 
then, but begun and even, in the main, completed some years before. 
The matter is not without consequence, since William Blake is the 

most extended and elaborate work in prose which Swinburne published, 
and is that which shows most personal research. Further investigation 
has proved that it was begun even earlier than I supposed, and I have 
traced the actual writing of much of it to the winter of 1863. He was then 
entirely unknown, save in a narrow circle ; by 1868 he was the admired 
and universally discussed author of Atalanta, Chastelard, and Poems and 
Ballads. In the later blaze of excitement and notoriety he could hardly 
have carried through the task of writing his Wiliam Blake. That book 
arose out of a review of Gilchrist’s Memoir, which D. G. Rossetti had 
helped to prepare. Rossetti delegated the task of examining Blake’s 
Prophetic Books and other mysterious effusions to his young and ardent 
friend, who had nothing particular to occupy his leisure. Swinburne 
flung himself into the business with absorbing enthusiasm, and soon 
found that there was a great deal to be investigated which Gilchrist, 
excellent as his work had been, had not had opportunity to develop. In 
particular, there were sources of information which Gilchrist had failed 
to tap. 

While thus engaged, in February, 1864, Swinburne was invited to join 
his mother and sisters in a visit to Italy, and in particular to Florence. 
Lady Jane Swinburne, who had resided long in Tuscany in early life, 
mentioned the existence of a painter, Mr. Seymour Kirkup, who was 
one of the features of Florence, and was reputed to have been in his youth 
acquainted with,and perhaps even a pupil of, Blake. This fired in Algernon 
a mighty flame of curiosity, and he started for Italy with a double aim, 
if possible to see Landor and to talk to Kirkup about Blake. Each of these 
projects was successfully carried through, and the second so successfully 
as to modify in several important respects the young poet’s conception 
of the mystic figure, and to induce him to rewrite a good deal of what he 
had composed. On his return to England he set to with great pertinacity, 
and soon had the greater part of his book ready. Mr. Wise has recently 
discovered that he sent it to press in January, 1865, but it was again 
delayed to permit of still further investigations. When, after the scandal 
of Poems and Ballads, in the autumn of 1866, the poet withdrew his 
works from Messrs. Moxon, he passed over to John Camden Hotten 
the sheets of William Blake, and it finally appeared in the summer of 1868. 
Even then mysterious fortune dogged its slow progress, for the first 
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issue was immediately withdrawn to have the title-page cancelled. Persons 
of the bibliomaniac persuasion who possess the 1868 William Blake, with 
the word ‘“‘ Zamiel ” in the midst of the title-page, hold a treasure which 
they share with very few other collectors. 

By a pleasant coincidence specimens of the correspondence between 
the poet and the painter have reached me almost at the same time. Among 

Swinburne’s papers Mr. Wise has found, and has entrusted to me, several 
interesting letters from Kirkup to Swinburne, while Mr. M. Carmichael, 
H.M. Consul at Leghorn, has had the courtesy to send me some letters, 
most of them unfortunately in bad condition, from Swinburne to Kirkup. 
These latter, which were left in Leghorn when Kirkup died, were put up 
for sale there in 1912, when Mr. Carmichael bought them. 

Who was Kirkup ? The question is likely to be asked in the present 
generation when forgetfulness of a very curious figure, uncommemorated— 
so far as I can find out—by any biography, is more than pardonable. 
Seymour Kirkup was an Italianated English painter, whose career of 
nearly one hundred years embraced the whole esthetic life of England 
in Italy through the nineteenth century. He was the appreciative and 
stationary spectator of the procession of an age. He was born in 1788 and 
lived on until 1880, full of curiosity and sympathy to the very last. As a 
youth he came under the influence of Haydon and of Blake, being taken 
to the house of the latter by Mr. Butts. Blake and Haydon left a strong 
impression on the design of Kirkup, who cultivated the vast, the mysterious, 
the hyperbolic in the fine arts. But, about 1817, having, as I think, some 
considerable means at his disposal, and being threatened with consumption, 
Kirkup transferred his possessions to Italy, where he resided for the rest 
of his life, more than sixty years. He settled in Florence, taking a villa 
close to the Ponte Vecchio, with a fine view over the Arno, and here he 
immediately began to show civilities to English artists and men of letters 
visiting Italy. Kirkup stated that he was one of the few present at the burial 
of Keats, a fact which I do not find recorded in the exhaustive and 
admirable life of that poet by Sir Sidney Colvin. Kirkup’s connection 
with Keats is explained by his being a friend of Charles Brown, who gave 
Joseph Severn, when he accompanied the poet on his final voyage, a ses 

_ of recommendation to Kirkup. With Severn the latter remained 1n frien iy 

association to the last. Kirkup accompanied Trelawny to Rome ae a 

ashes of Shelley, cor cordium, were consigned to the shadow of the 

: id of Caius Cestius. 

HG) tine Kirkup had formed another friendship, which Mee dened 

to be lifelong. Walter Savage Landor had come over from Pisa in the 
autumn of 1821, and had settled in apartments in the Palazzo Medici 
of Florence. Here, and still more at the Villa Castiglione, to Spe mee: 

_ migrated in 1824, Kirkup was an increasingly frequent and ch an et oe 

He had lacidity and a simplicity which never ruffled the formidable 

aye f Pea dae a roared at him and laughed at him without disturbing 

Kirkup’s plaintive good humour. Meanwhile Kirkup saw everyone worth 
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seeing who came to Florence : Leigh Hunt, whom he had perhaps known 
in London ; Charles Armitage Brown, now residing in Florence ; Francis 
Hare, with the overpowering flow of his conversation ; and Hazlitt, whose 
winter costume of ‘‘ nankeen shorts and white stockings ’’ astonished 
Kirkup as he took the essayist round to see the sights. Among others 
with whom he became pleasantly associated was, as I have said, Lady 
Jane Ashburnham, long resident at Florence before her marriage with | 
Admiral Swinburne in 1836, and this was the link which was to bind the 
old pupil of Blake with the great poet yet unborn. All these years a fitful 
association with Trelawny connected Kirkup with the age of Shelley and 
Byron. 

th 1850 there arrived in Italy a rival and a new friend. This was the 
wealthy radical connoisseur, John Temple Leader, then forty years of 
age and destined to a life still more extended than Kirkup’s. Leader 
settled in a palace at Majano, close to Florence, and immediately began 
to extend a noble hospitality. At his house Kirkup met old friends, such 
as Trelawny, and new ones, such as Monckton Milnes. Meanwhile Kirkup 
had become famous by the chief performance of his lifetime, which was 
the discovery of the lost portrait of Dante by Giotto. He found out that 
this painting had existed in the Palazzo del Podesta at Florence, where 
the walls had been whitewashed. He obtained, with great difficulty, leave 
to search for it, and he found it, uninjured, on the wall of what had been 
the chapel, on July 21st, 1840. The letters presently given tell the tale. 
The departure of Landor in 1836 had been a great loss to Kirkup ; he 
welcomed his old friend back with effusion when Landor returned to 
Fiesole in 1858, impoverished, misjudged, and humiliated. The society 
of Florence, led by the English Minister, Lord Normanby, turned the 
cold shoulder on the wounded lion. Kirkup bravely defended him, and 
was rewarded by Landor’s warm affection. 

A new generation of friends by this time surrounded him. In 1847 the 
Brownings had moved from Pisa to settle in the midst of what Charles 
Lever called the ‘‘ miserably minded class of small English ” in Florence ; 
they were in it, but not of it, and Kirkup was one of the few residents 
with whom they associated. Elizabeth Browning, whom the “ fire”’ of 
Kirkup’s ardour amused, found him a priceless guide to the Tuscan 
Primitives, still so little appreciated, and he accompanied Robert Browning 
in his search for ‘‘ hole-and-corner ”’ pictures in the shops of the Florentine 
dealers. There was something touching about the old man’s “ tragic 
face,”” with its “ bleak white beard,” as Mrs. Browning described it. 
By this time Kirkup had become an ardent spiritualist, and he endeavoured 
to convert the Brownings to his faith. Robert was recalcitrant, but in Mrs. 
Browning Kirkup found a willing victim, and he introduced to her the 
notorious medium Daniel Home, whose acquaintance he -made at 
the house of Thomas Adolphus Trollope. In July, 1876, I was lunching 
at Frederick Locker’s house, Robert Browning and De Tabley being 
the only other guests. The public exposure of Home was then 
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proceeding, and Browning dwelt on the extremely painful experiences 
of 1860 in Florence. He said : “ That silly old goose, Seymour Kirkup 
was responsible for bringing Home into contact with my wife.* I revenged 
myself, not on him, poor old creature, but on Home, the scoundrel, by 
writing Sludge the Medium.” Kirkup was not always successful in his 
apostolate. Mrs. Browning reported, in June, 1860, that Landor’s 
“ beautiful sea-foam of a beard, all in a curl and a white bubblement 
of beauty,’ was shaken with laughter at the spiritualist doctrine. ‘“ Landor 
laughs so loud,” she wrote, ‘‘ that Kirkup hears him.” 

Such, very briefly, was the position of the ancient painter and chaperon 
of the Florentine fine arts when Algernon Swinburne, accompanying his 
mother and armed with introductions from Lord Houghton, arrived in 
Florence in February, 1864. As I have said, he talked with Kirkup, and 


-was entertained by him in the famous house on the Ponte Vecchio. He 


made himself extremely agreeable, and he ran races in the Boboli Gardens 
with Kirkup’s little daughter, Imogen. Particularly he talked about Blake, 
and the old painter poured forth his recollections of half a century before. It 
is probable, but not certain, that Kirkup put Swinburne on his way to find 
the obscure dwelling of Landor ; it is certain that he and Swinburne 
conversed as to the prospects and the difficulties of that fierce and aged 
hero. I regret that the earlier letters which Kirkup addressed to Swinburne 
after his return to England have disappeared, but the following are not 
without their varied gossipy interest. 

Swinburne, starting on the revision of his volume on Blake, wrote 
from London to Kirkup, in Florence, August 11th, 1864 : 


Icannot leave town again without answering your letter. I wish you could make 
it convenient to pay at least a flying visit to the country which, after all, is originally 
your own. No one understands more than I do how difficult it must be to tear 
oneself away, for a week even, from the most divine land and city in the world. 
But if you came over for a month or so now that you can make the journey in less 
than a week, you would, at all events, meet many who would be glad of the chance 
of meeting you, and see where art is now among us. 

I do not add that you would give great pleasure to many and not least to me. 

I forget whether I told you that your portrait of my mother as a girl has been 
‘brought down to my father’s country-house, and hangs now in the drawing-room, 
to the delight of us all. Before my grandmother} died, it was always kept by her, 
and I never saw it till this year. 

I was much struck by the passage in your last letter to me, where you speak 
of the Theory of Transmigration. Whether or not it be affirmed or denied by spirits, 
I know that it has always appeared to me a very probable article of faith. I certainly 
do not remember having been another man before my birth into this present life, 
but I have often felt that I have been once upon a time a cat, and worried by 
a dog. I cannot see a cat without caressing it, or a dog without feeling its fangs 
in my flanks. | 

Mun Ulloa ie ie 
* But Mrs. Browning had, I think, been present at one of Home's séances in London. 
+ The poet’s maternal grandmother, Lady Charlotte Percy, Countess of Ashburnham, 


‘died November 26th, 1862. Swinburne attributed to her much of his passionate love for 
_ Northumberland. 
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I envy you your experience of snakes. I should like, of all things, to have them 
play with me and my cats. Notwithstanding, I have not read Melusine .. . 

Gilchrist’s Life of Blake is published by Macmillan, 2 vols., 8vo. I hope my 
treatise may appear before long, when, of course, I shall send it to you. What do 
you think of this dogma of Blake’s (inspired, as he asserts, not invented) ? 
Swedenborg uttered no new truths, and did utter all the old falsehoods. Because he 
consulted angels, who are ignorant about religion, instead of devils, who hate 
religion and enjoy knowledge, whereas Blake piques himself on having received 
no information—inspiration from hell instead of Heaven. .. . 

Did you ever meet with that rare book containing some of Blake’s poems and 
headed by a frontispiece mainly designed (not engraved) by Blake, A Father's 
Memoirs of his Child, by D. A. Malkin ? Apart from the interest of its connection with 
Blake, it is, in my opinion, the most astonishing study of physiology [sic] I ever met 
with. This child died at six, and left stories, maps, letters, etc., full of invention 
and imagination, and sketches of landscape which earned (after his death) the 
approbation of Blake. As far as I know, the instance is unique, for it is not a 
sample of forcing, but of native and instinctive genius.* 


Kirkup’s answer is lost, but he replied, and towards the end of 1864 
Swinburne, who was now finishing the first draft of his Wilham Blake, 
wrote again to Florence : 


SWINBURNE TO KIRKUP 


Meantime I need not say how valuable any notices or recollections or other 
assistance which I might owe to your kindness would be to me. My book will 
at least handle the whole question of Blake’s life and work with perfect fearlessness 
and with thorough admiration. 

I wish I could send you for inspection any of the engraved and coloured Books 
of Prophecy, but unhappily the few copies now existing fetch so many more 
pounds than Blake received shillings for them when alive that only millionaires 
can afford to collect them, when by any chance they come into the market. Some 
of their effects in colour, notwithstanding Blake’s scorn of colourists, are so 
exquisite and inventive that Rossetti, who, in common with all great or good artists 
now amongst us, admires him at his best almost beyond words, told me once that 
he regarded Blake as a positive discoverer of new capacities [and powers] even 
in mere executive colouring. 

Did you ever read his great prose-poem The Marriage of Heaven and Hell? 
For profound humour and subtle imagination, not less than for lyrical splendour 
of thought, it seems to me the greatest work of its century. We all envy you the 
privilege of having known a man so great in so many ways. 

I don’t know whether Rossetti has found time to answer your letter forwarded 
through [Winwood] Reade to me ; I do know that he received it with the greatest 
pleasure, and expressed to me his sense of your kindness. His pictures of this 
year are magnificent ; they recall the greatest, the perfect beauty and luxurious 
power of Titian and Giorgione. 

Excuse the length and bad penmanship of this scrawl, which I trust may not 
be indecipherable ; and, believe me, my dear Mr. Kirkup, with many thanks. 


* Printed in Gosse and Wise’s ‘ Correspondence of Swinburne” (1918), but without 
annotation or comment. 
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KirRKUP TO SWINBURNE 
ce 2, Ponte Vecchio, 
ovember 30th , 
My dear Swinburne— Sued 
How do your plans succeed with respect to poor Blake and Landor ? 

Shortly after 1 last wrote to you, Mr. Browning sent for those papers I mentioned 
to you, and which I had promised him for his friend Forster, who is writing the life 
of Landor. If you know either Browning or Forster they will show you these 
papers with pleasure, and you may use my name. 

They knew him for many years. He was reckoned violent, but I never saw 
anything but the greatest gentleness, and to ladies in particular he was quite 
chivairesque. I dare say his anger would be strongly roused by an insult to himself 
or a friend. He wrote bitter things—too bitter—against a parson’s wife in Bath 
who had ill-used a young lady and robbed him of money, he said. B[rowning] 
can tell you all about his wrongs from his wife and children, and all his resentment 
amounted to a flight. 

You know by his works that he was a staunch republican, an enemy to king- 
craft and priest-craft. Trelawny was a great friend of his. You should know him— 
another magnanimous mind, and lover of Liberty, the friend and companion of 
Shelley and Byron. He is living in London, or near it, at Brompton. His life has 
been one full of curious adventures. My own has been singular enough. At this 
present time, without expectation or solicitation, or even the idea entering into 
my mind, the King has knighted me at the recommendations of the minister 
of public instruction, whom I never heard of, or even knew his name, or any 
friend of his that I am aware of, the Baron Natoli, a Sicilian, who sent me the 
diploma, and I am left to guess for what services, as it only says : “‘ In considerazione 
di particolari benemerenze,’”’ and I am totally left to guess that it is in return for 
my services twenty-five years ago in recovering the portrait of Dante painted 

_ by Giotto, and the fagade of his house, and other memorials and monuments 
which the ignorance and neglect of the Florentines had mutilated or destroyed, 
and about which the government of that time behaved very ungratetfully 
towards me. 

About fifteen years later I made the acquaintance of Dante in this room. He 
confirmed Rossetti, who is either unknown or decried by the priests and jesuits. 
I was in great favour and learned much from him. No imposture or illusion possible, 
and Regina and I obtained from him a promotion in his present spirit-life, and he 
came to thank us. She died, and I have heard nothing more from him till now, 

_ but I hope we shall see more of him. My opinion is that he has influenced the 
mind of the minister who recommended me to King Emanuel, but that is only 
opinion—I have no proof, but it is all so unaccountable that I see no other clue 

to the mystery, or the coincidence, or what not. The fact is there—I have the 
cross. It is the Legion of Honour of Italy, a civil and military order. 

One thing pleasing to my antiquarian taste is that the order of S. Lazzarus (the 

friend of Christ) was brought into Europe by—whom do you think ?—Melusine, 

daughter and heiress of Baldwinus II., King of Gerusalem. She married Falk, 

Count of Angiu, who thus became King of Gerusalem, and Orleans in France 

‘belonged to them, and in the, Romance you will find that the castle which poor 
Melusine built was called Lusignan. So there are some historical symptoms in it, 

as there are in Lancelot du lac, and it was Queen Melusine, or Melusindis, who 
brought the Lazzarine order from Palestine into France. This Order is the oldest 
but two in Europe, which two are the Labarum of Constantine and that of the 

Holy Sepulchre. As for the Garter, the Golden Fleece, the Saint Esprit, they are 


all upstarts. a 
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There has been here Mr. MilflJais. They pretended to say that he ranked before 


Rossetti and Hunt. I don’t believe it. He was not liked here, or his wife either— 
not so Mr.* and Mrs. Francis Russell, a charming couple. They came to see the 


opening of the Parliament. Florence is much increased, and is very full and very — 


gay. Leader is coming in from the country for Christmas and Carnival. My old 
friend and fellow-student at the R.A., Sir C. Eastlake, is at Pisa, and, I fear, 
dangerously ill. Dr. Wilson has just been sent for by telegraph. I think friend 


Rossetti knows him. It was E. who introduced me to Rossetti’s father. The — 


Cavaliere Ernesto Liverati was likewise a friend of his. I possess a portrait he drew 
of him. I told you the story, I think, of Mrs. Blake and the Princess Sophie ? It 
was Mr. Butts of the War Office who introduced me to Blake. He placed his son 
with him as a pupil to learn engraving that he might possess a manual art to serve 
him as a resource in case of any misfortune, such as losing his situation. I don’t 
think they knew Blake’s value, though he was painting the masterpiece at the time, 
the great fresco on canvass [sic] (an invention of his own) which made such an 


impression on my mind that I could draw it now, after a lapse of fifty-five years — 


or more. Although I was a partisan of the colourists, his opponents, and thought 


him mad, as I always treated him with respect, and did not presume to contradict — 
him, he was very kind and communicative to me, and so I believe he was to — 


everybody except Schiavonetti. 
I used to wonder [at] his praise of Fuseli and Flaxman, my two first masters, 


for their tastes were so different to his, which Fuseli especially disliked, and he — 


was a magnanimous fellow, though a sharp critic. Do you know the works of 
Stothard ? A great master in his way, hardly second to Raffael for life and 
expression (the highest intellectual faculty). They were neither of them perfect 
for form, or to compare with the Greeks, but form is merely mechanical 
compared with expression and movement, vitality, n’est ce pas ? 

I forgot to mention a curious thing connected with my knighthood which is 
in all respects a mystery to me. They made a Baron of me! In the diploma signed 
by the King and the Ministers, the secretaries, etc., I was called Seymour Baron 
Kirkup. Now, I never heard of my being taken for a Baron—a poor devil of an old 
ex-painter living in [a] den of dust and disorder—proving how little I was known 
to my great protectors, and having never been called a Baron to my knowledge by 
‘ any person of any country. I could only suppose it a mistake of the minister, who is. 
himself a Baron, a real one. So I took the papers to the new chancellerie, which 
is lately removed here from Turin, and pointed out the mistake. . . . Since then 
I am told that I did wrong, for that the signature of the King was as good as a 
creation, as a constitutional King can do no wrong. . . . To me it is all a mystery, 
and I only perceive Dante at the bottom of it, whether a natural coincidence or 
a spiritual impression. 

I said that the government of the G. Duke behaved ungratefully to me about 
the portrait [of Dante]. They refused to let me make a drawing from it (though they 
owed it to me) which I petitioned for in order to send it to poor dear Rossetti, 
and after a short time I found means to bribe the gaoler (it was a prison then) 
to lock me up for a day with great secrecy, or he would have been in danger of 
losing his place, and then I was able to make that tracing which I gave to Lord 


a ee ee 
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Vernon, and which he allowed the Arundell Society to engrave, and it is the only | 


authentic portrait of Dante, taken most faithfully after they had partially injured. 


Giotto’s admirable fresco, and before it had been entirely repainted and the likeness. — 
lost, of which you may judge for yourself, for I will enclose you two photographs — 


of Alinari from the Arundell print and from the fresco in its present state of 
degradation. One young (before his exile), noble, beautiful, admirably painted, and. 


* Afterwards ninth Duke of Bedford. 


* 
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with fine expression, the profile agreeing with the well-known mask taken after 
his death (of which I sent a cast to Rossetti) and the other repainted by the late 
government after they had destroyed the eye and changed the colours of the 
dress, which were dangerously revolutionary—green, white, and red : the colours 
of Beatrice in the Purgatorio. 

What scoundrels ! and they denied it, and made Mr. Marini the restorer and 
destroyer tell lies! It is still worth while trying to remove his daubing, but I 
know no great people here. I am a mere hermit, living with books, and deaf. If 
Dante does not himself again help me, much will be lost, for I am very old. 

I am sorry I did not speak to Henry Layard when he was here, but he is a 
straniero, too, and these ignorant Florentines are extremely jealous of interference. 
- - - When I was in Leghorn I picked up a comedy of Menander. Start not ! It 
is only an Italian refacinato from fragments, and called the Fasma. . . . Perhaps 
you would like to see it. I can send it you by the post, or direct it to Rossetti, who, 
I think, lives in Pimlico. Pray mention me to him with affection, and present my 
respects to my Lady and all your family. I don’t suppose Lord Houghton remembers 
me. I used to meet him and his father at Mr. Craufurd’s, with whom I visited 
them in Casa Ricardi. He must remember Bappo Giusti the poet. You should see 
his works. They are highly prized in Italy ; he has made the most familiar language 
classical. Adieu, my dear Mr. Swinburne. Believe me, ever yours sincerely, 

SEYMOUR KIRKUP. 


Kirkup’s romantic interest in Dante, to which he owes his chief 
listinction, was instilled into him by the Neapolitan poet Gabriele Rossetti 
1783-1854), an ardent reformer and revolutionary, best known as the 
ather of two illustrious English poets. They began to correspond in 1837, 
ind Kirkup enthusiastically accepted the rather peculiar scheme of Dante 
nterpretation which Rossetti expounded in many treatises. The other 
Rossetti mentioned in this letter is Dante Gabriel. 


SWINBURNE TO KiIRKUP 
22A Dorset Street, Portman Square, 
London, W. 
March 28th [1868]. 
My dear Mr. Kirkup— 
I have waited long, but only because I was not ready with the right words, 
to answer your letter about my book on Blake. I was equally desirous to know 
what you would think of it—and sure that if it [seemed] to you satisfactory, it 
must be, however inadequate, a step in the right dir[ection]. 
Hotten—the publisher of my book—intends to “‘ issue ” copies done by hand 
of Blake’s mystic works from the first to the last. I of course encourage him 
in the enterprise—though I doubt if it will pay in this “ultima [Thule ?]” of 
_damp snow, rain, hail, and all that Dante found in the nethermost hell—ze., in 
England. If, like Shakespeare’s Richard 3rd, “1 were myself alone,” would not 
I live out my life in Italy ? But there are ties. (This reminds me that my mother 
desired, when I wrote, to be “ kindly remembered” to you. She was—and is 
- always—pleased by your recollection. 
: Do ms know Br Gank Willan. the biographer and [trans]lator of Sweden- 
borg ? He has written [to me] about this essay on Blake, and since [calle]d on me, 
having received an answer to his first note. It rather surprised me to find the most 
eminent disciple of Swedenborg a convert to the worship of Blake (Blake being so 
very heretical a “‘ Swedenborgian ’’). He says that my book has shown him a quite 
“new outiet of revelation. [The rest of this letter is lost.] 
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KirkKuP TO SWINBURNE 
Florence, 2 Ponte Vecchio 1° p° 
June 3rd, 1869. 


ee 


My dear Sir— } | 

I send you half a dozen scraps of Landor’s by this post. I found them only 
lately. It must be three years ago that I collected all I could find then and sent 
them to Mr. Browning for the use of his friend Mr. Forster, who he said was going 
to write a Life of Landor. I wrote to B. to get them from him as soon as I could, 
and send them to you. I wrote three or four times, for I don’t know F. or where 
he lives. I have never had an answer in all this long time, which I consider very — 
bad behaviour and an ungrateful return for a favour done to a stranger. 

I now hear from Miss Blagden that the book (F.’s) is finished and published, 
and still no notice is taken of my demand. I asked an old friend of Landor’s who 
this Mr. Forster is, and he told me, an empty-headed swell! I regret I had 
anything to do with him. He has got at least fifty letters, etc., of mine. If 
his book is out, you have very likely seen it. 

Trelawny tells me that Landor had cut him for many years. That puts me in 
mind of Shelley, who was Trelawny’s greatest friend, and I saw a beautiful article 

' of yours in the Fortnightly Review on S. 1 told Trelawny that W. Rossetti is writing 
on Shelley. He might be of use to him, and he knew him formerly, and might tell 
him much of their confidential and affectionate intimacy. Trelawny lives at 
7 Pelham Crescent, Brompton. He is of course an ultra-republican and enemy | 
of priestcraft. He wrote once to me: “I neither believe nor disbelieve, I have no | 
evidence.”’ That was exactly my own opinion sixteen years ago, but I have since 
had perfect evidence, free from all hallucination or imposture. Rossetti can tell 
you of my demonstration of the trumpet. .. . i 

I see that Tom Taylor has published a letter of mine in his Life of Haydon, — 

_ giving an account of a conversation in the Casa Buonarroti. I was intimate with - 
the two last of the family, now extinct, Cosimo and Michelangelo. Haydon was 
the greatest master of design in Europe, before David and all his school—profound — 
science of nature and the Elgin marbles. His system was made public with a noble 
liberality, in a controversy with Leigh Hunt in the Examiner, about the year 1812 
or 14. . . . Haydon’s book—his life—is intensely interesting, so Eastlake wrote — 
to me. It was a more melancholy life than Blake’s. It is written by himself. 

Adieu, my dear friend. Continue to believe me, as I am, with affection for you 
and all your family, Ever yours sincerely, 

SEYMOUR KIRKUP. 


KiIRKUP TO SWINBURNE 
Florence, Ponte Vecchio 2, 1° p 


My dear Sir and Friend— September 4th, 1860 [1870]. 


Let me thank you for your kindness in sending me your essays on Shelley and ~ 

Victor Ugo [sic]. They are both most interesting. The latter isto me quite 
astonishing. Your description of the storm beats anything I have ever seen. One 
sees it really as clearly as a real storm. It is all distinctly visible. You must have 
been trying to beat Victor himself in his own way, and with success. I tried to 
get his Homme qui rit in Leghorn, but could only find it in Italian, a handsome 
book, but I would not lose the author’s fine style, and I put it off till my return” 
to Florence, where I am promised the original in a few days. I was six weeks in 
Leghorn, and your kind letter was forwarded to me. ; 
Landor’s family live here in the country. I never see any of them. I remember | 
his saying that the finest line of Dante’s is : | 


Questi che mai da me non fia diviso. t 


° 
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I chose it for a subject and painted it—the lovers in the whirlwind, dashed about 
and lighted by a flash of lightning—not in conversation with Dante and Vergil, 
as [Ary] Scheffer afterwards painted it. I told you that Landor used to boast of 
having but few books and always quoted from memory. In his Pentameron he quotes 
that line with three errors in it—grammatical ones, that do not seem errors of the 
Press, thus : 

Questo chi mai da me non sia diviso. 


Mr. Forster, when he and Hare reprinted the whole of Landor’s works in two 
volumes, copied the line with all its mistakes. ‘They knew no better, I suppose. 

I am glad the Rossettis have been with Trelawny. He remembers them as 
children, and he and Leader were very kind to their father, who was a wonderful 
man, but unfortunate and neglected and persecuted by the bigots ; even his friends 
were turned against him—not Trelawny, who is the most sincere and faithful of 
friends and the truest of liberals. He and Shelley were the greatest and dearest. 

Read Trelawny’s books, they are not fictions. He has seen a great deal of the 
world in the East and the West. { have known him nearly fifty years, and we 
‘correspond to this day, and I have saved his letters. He was a very strong man, 
and brought up to the sea. He sent me a photograph the other day, full of character. 
Let me thank you for yours, which is very like and a fine proof. My little girl 
knew it the moment she saw it. Il Signor di Boboli is the name you go by, because 
she remembers your running races with her in Boboli. I believe I told you that she 
is a great medium, and is the cause of this house being haunted, and so she has 
been since she was two years old. . . . Remember me to the Rossettis. I hear 
sometimes from William, and I suppose Gabriel is too much engaged with painting 
to be able to write. 

I have many of Haydon’s letters, full of sketches in pen and ink, even portraits 
of himself. We were very intimate friends, so much so that I was thought to be 
his pupil, which I was not. I admired him as a painter and great master of design. 
the greatest in Europe, but he was too religious, and too much of a tory for me. 
He was too vain, which was his ruin, but he had much to be vain of, and his story 
is one of sensation. Blake was a happier man—though he never composed a 
Macbeth or a Lazarus—and Lawrence, who could earn {100 a day ! What contrast, 
Fuseli, Flaxman, and Turner ! What men ! Sincerely yours, 

SEYMOUR KIRKUP. 


The correspondence went on for several years. The latest letter from 
Kirkup to Swinburne was sent on August 16th, 1873, from Leghorn, 
whither he had retired, as the air was milder than that of Florence. He 
was now eighty-five years of age, and it is evident that his mind had 
become partly unhinged. The letter is full of rambling statements about 


_ the ‘‘ visions,” and gives us one interesting fact. Swinburne, though then, 


Bass 


as always, a relentless disbeliever in “‘ psychic? phenomena, had, with 
his usual good nature, taken part, in 1864, in manifestations at the Ponto 


s. ” 
Vecchio, for Kirkup says : “‘ I remember you were a powerful magnetiser. 


The spiritualists had greatly taken advantage of Kirkup’s simplicity, and 
by the time he left Florence his income was reduced to £300 a year. It 
would appear that in the course of the correspondence the feeling of 
intimacy between the strangely contrasted friends had deepened, for 
Swinburne is now no longer formally addressed, but as “ My dear 
Friend ” and “ carissimo amico.’’ Seymour Kirkup was to live for seven 


years more. 
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THE AUTHOR OF . THE, BEGGS 
OPERA)? 


By I. A. WILLIAMS 


OHN GAY—or, as the playbill rather preciously describes him, 

Mr. Gay—was born at Barnstaple sometime in 1685, though the 

exact date is not known. He was the youngest of the four children— 

equally divided between the sexes—of William Gay by his wife, 
whose maiden name had been Hanmer. Very few facts relating to John 
Gay’s early life have come down to us. His mother died in 1694 and his 
father in 1695, after which events it seems probable that he fell into the 
care of an uncle, Thomas Gay, also of Barnstaple. John was educated 
at the town grammar school, first under a Mr. Rayner and afterwards under 
Mr. Robert Luck, a gentleman given to poetry and the encouragement of 
dramatic talent in his pupils, among whom were Aaron Hill, the dramatist, 
and William Fortescue, later on Master of the Rolls. 

The end of his schooldays does not immediately bring Gay’s life into 
any clearer light. We do know, however, that he was apprenticed to a 
silk mercer in London, did not like it, and procured his release. As one 
entertaining, though often inaccurate, biographer says : 


Being descended of an ancient family, whose estate was greatly impaired, his 
friends thought proper to place him in a way of improving his fortune by trade. In 
this design he was put apprentice to a silk mercer in London. But this station not 
suiting his liberal spirit, he began to show his disgust of a shop, almost from his 
first entrance therein ; and giving little attendance, and less attention to the business, 
he in a few years procured a release upon easy terms, and took final leave of his 
master. Having thus honourably got free of all restraint, he followed the bent of 
his genius, and soon gave the public some admirable proofs of the character for 
which he was formed by Nature. 


Ideas of honour vary from time to time, and anyhow the first admirable 
proof which Gay gave the public was to return to Barnstaple and stay 
awhile with his uncle, John Hanmer, a Nonconformist minister. Having 
remained in his native town some months, he returned to London, where, 
according to his nephew and biographer, the Rev. Joseph Baller (see 


Gay’s Chair, 1820), “ He lived for some time as a private gentleman,” a 


statement which Gay’s more recent biographers, Mr. Austin Dobson and 
Mr. John Underhill, point out to be extremely improbable, having regard 
to his previous employment in London and his family’s exiguous fortunes. 
What exactly Gay was doing at this period we do not know. A report 
says that at one time he was amanuensis to Aaron Hill, and it is perhaps 
allowable to conjecture that it was through Hill, an old schoolfellow, or 


at any rate in company with him, that Gay was first introduced to London 
literary society. 
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After all these years of mists and fogs it is a pleasure to come across 
a clear date in Gay’s life, May, 1708, in which month he commenced poet, 
before the world at any rate, with the publication of Wine, a poem in 
blank verse. Apparently Gay did not, in after years, think very much of 
this poem, for he did not include it in his quarto Poems on Several Occasions 
of 1720. In this he showed discretion, for Wine—obviously inspired by the 
_ Cider of John Philips, whose muse nevertheless he refers to as 


Languid and faint, and on damp wing, immerged 
In acid juice, in vain attempts to rise, 


a depressingly enough picture—is dull; and blank verse never suited 
Gay’s talent, which was always that of the song-writer, or tale-teller, or 
gossip in verse, ever the better for having his good clear-cut English 
pointed with rhyme. It does, however, contain one or two well-observed 
and well-recorded pictures of contemporary life, which give a foretaste 
of one of the special charms and values of the poet’s best work. But even 
the best passages lack that last finish, that exquisite point, to which the 
later Gay would have rhymed them. The muse which wrote Wine may, 
indeed, as Gay claimed, have “‘ drawn Miltonic air,” but it exhaled very 
un-Miltonic blank verse. 

Exactly three years later, in May, 1711, appeared Gay’s next published 
work, The Present State of Wit, in a Letter to a Friend in the Country, a 
brief pamphlet which gives an interesting account of the periodical 
literature—The Examiner, The Tatler, The Spectator, The British Apollo, 
and the like—of the time. Gay praises Swift—afterwards his close friend— 
but even more highly does he praise Steele and Addison. His tribute to 
Steele, indeed, is worth quoting, both from its historical interest and as an 
example of Gay’s prose style upon a serious topic: 

To give you my own thoughts of this Gentleman’s Writings, I shall in the first 
place observe that there is this noble difference between him and all the rest of 
our Polite and Gallant Authors: The latter have endeavour’d to please the Age by 
falling in with them, and encouraging them in their fashionable Vices, and false 
notions of things. It would have been a jest, some time since, for a man to have 
asserted, that anything Witty could be said in praise of a Marry’d State, or that 
Devotion and Virtue were in any way necessary to the Character of a fine Gentleman. 
Bickerstaff ventur’d to tell the Town, that they were a parcel of Fops, Fools, and 
vain Cocquets : but in such a manner, as even pleased them, and made them more 
than half inclin’d to believe that he spoke Truth. 

Instead of complying with the false Sentiments or Vicious tastes of the Age, 
either in Morality, Criticism, or Good Breeding, he has boldly assur’d them, that 
they were altogether in the wrong, and commanded them with an Authority, which 

perfectly well became him, to surrender themselves to his Arguments, for Vertue 
and Good Sense. 

’ °Tis incredible to conceive the effect his Writings have had on the Town; How 

many Thousand follies they have either quite banish’d, or given a very great check 

to ; how much Countenance they have added to Vertue and Religion ; how many 

People they have rendered happy, by shewing them it was their own fault if they 

were not so; and lastly, how intirely they have convinced out Fops, and Young 


Fellows, of the value and advantages of Learning. 
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Surely no finer or more generous tribute was ever paid to a writer by 
his contemporary, and it was a tribute which, incidentally, bore its author 
some fruit, for he contributed, in 1713, a couple of essays to Steele’s 
Guardian and some poems to his “ Poetical Miscellanies.” It seems 
probable that Gay was acquainted with Steele when he published his 
pamphlet ; certainly he already knew Pope, who with Swift and Arbuthnot 
were to become his chief literary friends. In this year, 1711, too, Gay 
wrote his Epistle on a Miscellany of Poems to Bernard Lintott, the publisher, 
who prefixed it to his Miscellany of May, 1712. The poem was sent in 
manuscript to Pope, whose vanity cannot have been ill-pleased with the 
lines towards the close of the poem : 

When Pope’s harmonious muse with pleasure roves, 
Amidst the plains, the murm’ring streams and groves, 
Attentive Echo, pleased to hear his songs, 

Thro’ the glad shade each warbling note prolongs ; 
His various numbers charm our ravish’d ears, 

His steady judgment far out-shoots his years, 

And early in the Youth the god appears. 


Pope was three years Gay’s junior, and both were as yet young men, so 
the praise of these lines has in reality more of genuineness in it than we 
should be inclined to ascribe to it, looking at it from a distance, and 
considering the respective positions which the two poets afterwards came 
to occupy in English letters. ) 

Besides the appearance of this epistle, the year 1712 saw the publication 
of Gay’s short play The Mohocks, ‘a tragi-comical farce,” which was 
“acted near the watch-house in Covent Garden” by its imaginary 
characters only, and was never put on the stage. Mohocks and Hawkubites 
were bands of pleasant-mannered young gentlemen who, about this time, 
roamed the streets at night slitting noses, cutting off ears, putting old 
ladies in barrels and rolling them down hills, and playing other similarly 
engaging pranks. Gay’s trifle—it is very short indeed—makes fun of the 
incompetence and cowardice of the constable, the watch, and the 
magistracy, though in the end the offending Mohocks are safely laid by 
the heels. It is not an important work, but is a lively enough production 
and has a good deal of antiquarian value. It is interesting to the student 
of Gay for two reasons, firstly, because in it we find a trace of that topsy- 
turvy morality, that atmosphere of villainy from the best possible motives 
which is the basis of so much of the fun in The Beggar’s Opera and in other 
of Gay’s later works. Hear the Emperor of the Mohocks speaking : 

May the dull slave be bigotted to Virtue ; 
And tread no more the Pleasing Paths of Vice, 
And then at last die a mean whining Penitent. 


It is only a trace, perhaps, but it has the authentic gleam of the vein of 
humour which the poet worked so hard later on. The second point is that 
in this play he makes his first appearance as a writer of incidental songs 
an art in which he was surpassed by no one in his century, and in which 
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he showed even sometimes a touch—though with a more conscious air— 
of the lyrical spirit of the Elizabethan and Caroline dramatists. 
___ In the latter part of 1712 Gay obtained a post as “ secretary ”’ or “ house- 
steward ’’—though what his duties really were, and whether they were not 
even menial, is not known—to the Duchess of Monmouth, widow of the 
illegitimate and rebel son of Charles II., and a lady, in Dr. Johnson’s 
words, “remarkable for inflexible perseverance in her demand to be 
treated as a princess.” Johnson continues : “ By quitting a shop for such 
service he might gain leisure, but he certainly advanced little in the boast 
of independence. Of his leisure he made so good use that he published 
next year a poem on Rural Sports, and inscribed it to Mr. Pope, who was 
then rising fast into reputation.”’ Rural Sports was the first really remark- 
able work published by Gay, though it is not, taken as a whole, a good 
production. In construction it is patchy and lacking in any sense of 
proportion—as indeed were all of Gay’s longer poems. But it contains 
what was foreshadowed in one or two passages of Wine, really brilliant 
and exactly observed and phrased pictures of the life of the time, and 
especially—as was natural from the subject—of country life. Gay was, 
indeed, very unlike his contemporaries, or many of them, in his exact 
and first-hand knowledge of rural scenes and conditions—a knowledge 
which enabled him to produce so remarkable a series of pastorals as 
The Shepherd’s Week—even though Swift did accuse him of not knowing 
wheat when he saw it. In the most unexpected corners of Gay’s work we 
are constantly stumbling across images, pictures of some country sight, 
at which we can only exclaim : “‘ Gay saw that!’ The fishing scenes in 
this poem are perhaps the best things, and we are throughout them con- 
stantly being amazed at the justness of the word used, especially if we have 
ever been fishing. I choose a few lines to illustrate what I mean : 


Cast on the bank, he dies with gasping pains, 
And trickling blood his silver mail distains. 


Upon the curling surface let it ghde, 

With nat’ral motion from thy hand supplied, 
Against the stream now let it gently play, 
Now in the rapid eddy roll away. 


The italics are mine. Would not a worse poet of the period have spoken 
of “horrid blood,” and the ‘‘ shining surface,” instead of using Gay’s 
exact phraseology ? And who but a real observer, who had watched the 
movement of a fly in various kinds of water, would have got the vos 
“ glide,” “ play,” and “ roll ”’—especially the last—in their right places : 
As an example of a more sustained flight of Gay’s rural muse let me quote 
this—surely one of the best bits of fishing literature in English : 


When a brisk gale against the current blows, 
And all the watery plain in wrinkles flows, 
Then let the fisherman his art repeat, _ 
Where bubbling eddies favour the deceit. 
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If an enormous salmon chance to spy 

The wanton errors of the floating fly, 

He lifts his silver gills above the flood, 

And greedily sucks in th’ unfaithful food ; 

Then downward plunges with the fraudful prey, 
And bears with joy the little spoil away ; 

Soon in smart pain he feels the dire mistake, 
Lashes the wave, and beats the foamy lake, 
With sudden rage he now aloft appears, 

And in his eye convulsive anguish bears ; 

And now again, impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and wreathes his shining body round ; 
Then headlong shoots beneath the dashing tide, 
The trembling fins the boiling wave divide ; 
Now hope exalts the fisher’s beating heart, 

Now he turns pale, and fears his dubious art ; 
He views the tumbling fish with longing eyes, 
While the line stretches with th’ unwieldy prize ; 
Each motion humours with his steady hands, 
And one slight hair the mighty bulk commands ; 
Till tired at last, despoil’d of all his strength, 
The game athwart the stream unfolds his length. 
He now, with pleasure, views the gasping prize 
Gnash his sharp teeth, and roll his blood-shot eyes ; 
Then draws him to the shore, with artful care, 
And lifts his nostrils in the sick’ning air : 

Upon the burthen’d stream he floating lies, 
Stretches his quivering fins, and gasping dies. 


That seems to me a masterpiece of description, every detail perfect, 
and observed from nature, with the possible exception of one line—the 
one about the convulsive anguish in the salmon’s eye. Can one see the 
look in a fish’s eye as it jumps? I feel doubtful. Yet even allowing 
this one blemish, the passage is fine and finely sustained. 

Henceforward our poet’s productions became more numerous, and it 
will not be possible, in this short essay, to deal with other than the more 
notable of them. The year 1714 was an important one for Gay, for in it 


he was drawn into writing one of his most charming and successful (in the 


literary sense) volumes. A critic in the Guardian had been so inept—and 
so unwary—as to praise Ambrose Philips’ Pastorals extravagantly and, what 
was worse, to the exclusion and consequent disparagement of Pope’s 
work of the same kind. Pope was furious, and not only replied—and with 
effect—himself, but induced Gay to set about writing a series of burlesque 
pastorals, in which the characters should act and speak as rustics in reality 
do these things. But here Gay’s lack of constructive power—to which I 


have alluded earlier—came into play, and the burlesque effect lasted | 


little further than the prose Proeme to the Courteous Reader, written in a 
ridiculous mock antique English of Gay’s own fabrication : 


‘Thou wilt not find my Shepherdesses idly piping on oaten Reeds, but milking 
Kine, tying up the Sheaves, or if the Hogs are astray driving them to their styes. 
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My Shepherd gathereth none other Nosegays but what are the growth of our own 
fields, he sleepeth not under Myrtle Shades, but under a Hedge, nor doth he 
vigilantly defend his Flocks from Wolves, because there are none. 

What Gay actually produced in this book is a set of charming and 
witty pictures of rural England as he knew it. They are real comic poetry 
(a rare and very English thing) of high quality, and full, moreover, of 
queer and interesting information as to country customs and folk-lore. 
The best are perhaps The Spell and The F lights. 1 quote two passages : 

From The Dirge. 'Uhe end of the account of a girl’s funeral : 

To her sweet Mem’ry flow’ry Garlands strung, 
O’er her now empty Seat aloft were hung. 

With wicker Rods we fenc’d her Tomb around, 

To ward from Man and Beast the hallow’d ground, 
Lest her new Grave the Parson’s Cattle raze, 

For both his Horse and Cow the Churchyard graze. 


Now we trudge homeward to her Mother’s farm, 
To drink new Cyder mull’d, with Ginger warm. 
For Gaffer Tread-well told us by the by, 


Excessive Sorrow 1s exceeding dry. 


Prom The Flights. A drunken ballad-singer is the character spoken of. 
The whole passage is of great interest to students of folk-song. I can quote 
only a few lines : 

He sung of Taffey-Welch, and Sawney Scot, 

Lilly-builero and the Irish Trot. 

Why should I tell of Bateman or of Shore, 

Or Wantley’s Dragon slain by valiant Moore, 

The Bow’r of Rosamond or Robin Hood, 

And how The Grass now Grows where Troy Town Stood ? 


The Shepherd's Week met with considerable success ; but in one respect 
it may have done Gay no good, for it was dedicated to Lord Bolingbroke, 
to which fact some of the poet’s friends attributed his lack of patronage 
from later politicians. 

In the same year that saw the publication of The Shepherd’s Week Gay 
appears to have resigned his appointment in the household of the Duchess 
of Monmouth. Certainly in June he was appointed secretary to Lord 
Clarendon on his mission to the Court of Hanover. This was, however, 
a short-lived employment, for the death of Queen Anne brought about 
Clarendon’s recall, and Gay found himself once more back in England 
without a job. He immediately set to work to write—on the general advice 
of Pope—an Epistle to a Lady, Occasion’d by the Arrival of Her Royal 
Highness. The Royal Highness referred to, the Princess of Wales, had arrived 
in England on October 13th, and Gay’s epistle appeared in November. 
It is livelier, and a trifle more saucy, than such things usually are, but it 
need not detain here longer than to notice that it contains direct statement 
of that craving for Court favour which was the least agreeable of Gay’s 
characteristics. In February, 1715, appeared the “« T'ragi-comi-pastoral- 
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farce”? of The What D’ye Call It, which was presented as the work of 
Gay alone, but appears to have had some: collaboration from Pope, and 
possibly also from Arbuthnot and Swift. It had considerable success, 
both upon the stage and in book form, and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales twice witnessed it. It was intended as a burlesque, somewhat in the 
manner of The Rehearsal, of the popular tragedies of the time, Otway's 
Venice Preserved and Addison’s Cato among them. But the satire is general 
enough, and obvious enough, to be read even now with amusement, and 
the piece certainly deserved its success. The scene of the hero’s reading 
in “this good book” before his expected execution is, in particular, 
happily ridiculous : 
CoUNTRYMAN 
Repent thine ill, 
And pray in this good book. (Gives him book.) 


PEASCOD 
I will, I will. 
Lend me thy handkercher—The Pilgrim’s pro—— 
[Reads and weeps.] 
(I cannot see for tears.)—Pro-Progress 
The Pilgrim’s Progress—eighth—edi—ti—on 
Lon—don—prin—ted—for—WN1-cho-las-Bod-ding-ton : 
With new ad-di-tions never made before. 
Oh ! ’tis so moving, I can read no more. 


Oh ! 


It takes no special knowledge of contemporary drama to appreciate 
the fun of such passages as that. Probably, though, some of the ingredients 
of this play’s humour might be found a little out of keeping with the 
manners of to-day, and I am afraid we are not likely to see a revival of 
this witty skit, which contains one of Gay’s best-known songs, ’7Twas 
when the Seas were Roaring. 

Soon after the production of this play Gay began to write Trivia : 
or the Art of Walking the Streets of London, which was published in January, 
1716. This poem, in three books, is one of the very best of the poet’s works. 
It should be known and loved by every Londoner, though very few of them, 
I fear, do know it. Mr. Lucas has referred to it in one of his books— 
A Wanderer in London—but he only quotes from the Index—for Gay hada 
pleasant habit of attaching an index of material things to some of his poems. 
Here are a few headings chosen at random from this Index which may serve 
to show what sort of things Gay chose to write about in this poem : 


Asses, their arrogance. 
Arundel-Street. 

Barber, by whom to be Shunn’d. 
Burlington-House. 

Ballad singers. 

Country, the author’s love of his. 
Cane, an amber-headed one useless. 
Cold, the description of one. 
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Clergy, what tradesmen to avoid. 
Cheese, not lov’d by the author. 

Cellar, the misfortune of falling into one. 
Dress, propriety therein to be observed. 
Drummers improper at a Wedding. 
Dustman spiteful to gilded Chariots. 


And so on, with many more, throughout the alphabet. Trivia is the 
pleasantest, best-tempered, most engaging poem, and versified with all 
the charm of which the Pedestrian Muse is capable. Listen to its friendly 
ambling step : 

If cloath’d in black, you tread the busy town, 

Or if distinguish’d by the rev’rend gown, 

Three trades avoid ; oft in the mingling press, 

The barber’s apron soils the sable dress ; 

Shun the perfumer’s touch with cautious eye, 

Nor let the baker’s step advance too nigh : 

Ye walkers too that youthful colours wear, 

Three sullying trades avoid with equal care ; 

The little chimney-sweeper skulks along, 

And marks with sooty stains the heedless throng ; 

When small-coal murmurs in the hoarser throat— 

From smutty dangers guard thy threaten’d coat ; 

The dustman’s cart offends thy cloath and eyes, 

When. through the street a cloud of ashes flies ; 

But whether black or lighter dyes are worn, 

The chandler’s basket, on his shoulder borne, 

With tallow spots thy coat ; resign the way, 

To shun the surly butcher’s greasy tray, 

Butchers, whose hands are dy’d with blood’s foul stain, 

And always foremost in the hangman’s train. 


The poem is hard to quote from, for much of its charm depends on its 
srratic wandering from one subject to another ; nothing but long passages 
sould give the reader a real idea of its quality, and for long passages I 
fear there is here no space. It naturally has weaknesses: the fable, for 
nstance, of the goddess Cloacina, mother of the original London boot- 
slack, is a mistake and rather dull, though it contains good bits. But, to my 
mind, Trivia is a delightful book ; to quote Johnson once more: “ To 
Trivia may be allowed all that it claims ; it is sprightly, various, and 
yleasant.”’ 

_ The next important event in Gay’s literary career was the production 
tt Drury Lane in January, 1717, of Three Hours after Marriage, a comedy 
yy Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay, though signed only with Gay’s name. 
he play failed on the stage, and deserved to do so, for it is a thoroughly 
yad production. It does seem to me, however, that it hardly merits 
juite all the hullabaloo which has been raised over its indecency. It is 
ertainly not decent, but it is more scurrilous than lewd, and we have all 
ead worse things. Luckily, however, it is also so. dull that it may be left 
o slumber innocuously upon the bookshelves. 
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Gay had what was in Pope’s view “a strange desire to see foreign 
lands ”—despite the fact that he was a fat and indolent person—and paid 
his second visit to the continent with his friend William Pulteney in the 
summer of 1717, and his third in 1719. There is in the British Museum 
a delightful example of Gay’s epistolary style, written to Mrs. Howard, 
afterwards Lady Suffolk, from Dijon in the course of this last visit. 1 
quote it in full, without apology, in spite of its length : ; 

Madam,—If it be absolutely necessary that I make an apology for my not writing, 
I must give you an account of very bad Physicians, and a feaver which I had at 
Spaa that confin’d me for a month ; but I don’t see that I need make the least 
excuse, or that I can find any reason for writing to you at all, for can you believe 
that I would wish to converse w*" you, if it were not for the pleasure to hear you 
talk again ? Then why should I write to you when there is no possibility of receiving _ 
an answer ? I have been looking everywhere since I came into France to find out 
some object that might take you from my thoughts, that my journey might seem > 
less tedious, but since nothing could never do it in England, I can much less expect 
it [in] France. > 

1 am now rambling from Place to Place. In about a month I hope to be at Paris, 
and the next month to be in England, and the next minute to see you. | am now 
at Dijon in Burgundy, where last night at an ordinary I was surprised by a question — 
from an English gentleman whom I had never seen before ; hearing my name, he 
ask’d me, if I had any relation or acquaintance with myself. And when I told him 
I knew no such person, he assur’d me that he was an intimate acquaintance of 
Mr. Gay at London. There was a Scotch gentleman who all supper time was 
teaching some French gentlemen the force and propriety of the English Languages) 
and what is seen very commonly, a young English gentleman with a Jacobit 
Governour. A French Marquis drove an Abbé from the table by railing against the! 
vast riches of the Church, and another Marquis, who squinted, endeavoured tog 
define Transubstantiation ; “‘ that a thing might not be what it really appear’d to’ 
be, my eyes,” says he, ‘‘ may convince you ; I seem at present to be looking on you, 
but on the contrary I see quite the other side of table.” I don’t believe that thi 
argument converted one of the hereticks present, for all that I learnt by him, was, 
that to believe Transubstantiation it is necessary not to look at the thing you seem 
to look at. 

So much I have observ’d on the Conversation and Manners of the People. As for 
the Animals of the Country ; it abounds with Bugs, which are exceeding familiar 
to strangers ; as for plants, Garlick seems to be the favourite plant of the Country, 
though for my own part I think the vine preferable to it. When I publish my travells 
at large I shall be more particular, in order to which to-morrow I set out for Lyons, 
from thence to Montpellier and so to Paris ; and soon after I shall pray that the 
winds may be favourable, I mean to bring you from Richmond to London, or me. 
from London to Richmond, so prays, 4 

Madam, : | 
Your most obedient Humble Servt., ' 
; 


x J. Gay. 
Dijon, Sept. 8, N.S., 1719. 

I beg you, Madam, to assure Mrs. Lepell and Mrs. Ballenden that I am their 
Humble Servant. 


In this letter I have retained Gay’s spelling, but in certain places altered 
his punctuation. | 
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. The year 1720 rounds off what we may consider as the first part of 
xay s career with the publication, by ‘Tonson and Lintott in conjunction, 
£ Gay’s Poems on Several Occasions, in two quarto volumes, with plates 
y Kent. Notwithstanding the weakness—though they have a certain 
harm—of Kent’s two plates, the volumes of Poems are among the 
nest of early eighteenth-century English books, and deserve to stand 
n the shelf beside Prior’s folio of 1718 and Fenton’s quarto edition of 
Valler in 1729. Little new work was included in these volumes, save the 
astoral tragedy Dione, and little old work was excluded, save Wine. 
Many of the oid poems, however, were altered and improved by Gay for 
nis edition. The list of subscribers to these beautiful volumes is a 
ormidable one, and Gay made £1000 by it. He was so unwise, unhappily, 
s to venture the whole of this fortune in the ‘‘ South Sea bubble,” where 
rapidly increased in value to £20,000. Gay’s friends begged him to sell 
ut. Gay refused the advice. In a short space his fortune had vanished 
tterly. 

The catastrophe which overtook Gay’s fortunes very nearly overwhelmed 
im, and he had one of the attacks of violent depression of spirits to which 
e was subject. This particular fit ‘‘ being attended with Cholic brought 
is life in danger.’”” He was nursed back to health by his friends, who 
rere deeply attached to him, but he produced no work of importance for 
yme years. His friendship with the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry 
ad by this time begun, and he spent much time as their guest both in 
ondon and in the country. He also paid visits to other parts of England, 
cluding Bath. A letter, written to Mrs. Howard in late July or August, 
723, 1s interesting as showing how the ideas which afterwards developed 
ito The Beggar’s Opera were constantly in his mind. The letter is too 
mg to be printed here at length, so I must content myself with a 
ntence or two: 

I cannot indeed wonder that the Talents requisite for a great statesman are so 
scarce in the world, since so many of those who possess them are every month 
cut off in the prime of their age at the Old Bailey. How envious are statesmen ! and 
how jealous are they of rivals ! A highwayman never picks up an honest man for a 
companion, but if such a one accidentally falls in his way ; if he cannot turn his 
heart, he like a wise statesman discards him. 


We see here beginning the satire which placed Robert Walpole on the 
age as Robin of Bagshott alias Bob Booty and the rest, and all this despite 
e fact that in 1722 Walpole had made him a lottery commissioner, with 
salary of £150 per annum and no duties—a post which he held until 1731. 
yets are not always easily pleased—he also had lodgings granted him in 
Thitehall—and one cannot feel that the Court used Gay badly, though 
; continued still to be aggrieved that no post of, say, £500 a year was 
Bee. f d G; dy of The Captives, a piece not 
In 1724 was performed Gay’s tragedy 0 e Captives, e no 

ieely. athe, | but dull at sheets and at worst bathetic. Johnson’s 
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picture, by the way, of Gay’s attempt to read The Captives to the 
Princess of Wales is of more worth than that lamentable tragedy 
itself. . 
When the hour came, he saw the princess and her ladies all in expectation, and 
advancing with reverence, too great for any other attention, stumbled at a stool, 
and falling forwards, threw down a weighty Japan screen. The princess started, the 
ladies screamed, and poor Gay, after all the disturbance, was still to read his play. 


Gay now set to work upon his masterpiece, the fifty poems that were 
to make his name immortal in English Literature, and in 1727 appeared 
his Fables, dedicated to William, the young Duke of Cumberland, “ for 
his amusement,” and each fable fitted with a plate by either Kent or 
Wootton. The plates are not very good, but the poems are excellent. 
Fable after fable rhymes its delightful way into our head as we read, and 
the merit of the verse keeps pace with the diversion of the narrative—if I 
may for a moment be a little ponderous. ‘They average from thirty to sixty 
lines in length, and only quotation of several whole poems would give 
the reader—if he is as yet unacquainted with them—any idea of their 
charm and fascination. But those readers who already know the Fables 
I ask for a moment to share with me the reminiscence of the fable of The 
Sick Man and the Angel. I ask them to think of the delightful opening: — 

Is there no hope ? the Sick Man said. : 
The silent doctor shook his head, 
And took his leave with signs of sorrow, 
Despairing of his fee to-morrow. 
Of how the Angel appeared and begged the man, while yet he lived, to 
do one gracious act, and give his poor neighbours a hundred pounds. 
But why such haste, the Sick Man whines ; 
Who knows as yet what heav’n designs ? 
Perhaps I may recover still ; 
That sum and more are in my will. 
Fool, says the Vision, now ’tis plain, 
Your life, your soul, your heav’n was gain ; 
From every side, with all your might, 
You scraped, and scraped beyond your right ; 
And after death would fain atone, | 
By giving what is not your own. : 
Where there is life there’s hope, he cried ; 
Then why such haste ? so groan’d and died. 


The best advice one can give those who have not read the Fables is that they 
should do so, if they care at all for a pleasant medium brilliantly and 
flexibly used, and to those who have read them there is no need to say 
—read them again. , 

Before I leave the subject of the Fables I may mention that in 1738— 
after Gay’s death—the Duke of Queensberry “* permitted to the Press” 
a second volume of Fables. These poems are good, but not so good as the 
first set ; their morals were “‘ of a political kind, which makes them run 
into a greater length,” had said Gay. Unfortunately their greater length 
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did not increase their charm. The engravings, by Scotin after drawings by 
Gravelot, are, on the other hand, altogether charming, and a great improve- 
ment on the illustrations to the volume of 1727. 

Having written the most popular book of poems of his century—for 
which he was rewarded with the offer, indignantly refused, from the 
new Queen of the post of gentleman usher to the little Princess Louisa— 
Gay now proceeded to write the most popular play, The Beggar’s Opera. 
How this arose in the first place from a suggestion made by Swift, many 
years before, that ‘‘ A Newgate pastoral might make an odd, pretty sort 
of thing” ; how Gay’s friends were, until the last moment, doubtful of 
the play’s success ; how Quin threw up the part of Macheath because he 
thought so little of it ; how it was not until Polly sang Oh ponder well be not 
severe that the success was certain and the Duke of Argyll was heard to 
say : “ It will do—it must do! I see it in the eyes of them.” All this has 
been told so often, since the revival of the opera at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, that there is no point in going over it all again in this 
article, the object of which is to give its readers some idea, not of The 
Beggar’s Opera, but of Gay’s other works. It is enough to say that the play 
was an enormous success and that the original production of 1728 had, at 
the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, the then amazing run of sixty-two nights. 
It was the first of the innumerable ballad-operas of the eighteenth century, 
and for a short while succeeded in ridiculing Italian opera off the London 
stage. Great controversy raged for many years as to its moral influence, 
and yet again I refer my readers to Dr. Johnson for a sensible view of 
the case, though this time, exercising great self-restraint, I refrain from 
quoting him. 

Encouraged by this success, Gay, being an author, did what all authors 
do, and wrote a sequel, Polly, in which Polly Peacham, Macheath (disguised 
as a negro pirate), and other characters from The Beggar’s Opera are trans- 
planted to the West Indies. The result is a sort of cross between The 
Beggar’s Opera and such a play of adventure as (to name a familiar instance) 
Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West. It is quite a jolly production in parts, 
though in other parts it is rather dull. In the end Macheath loses his life 
and the ever-virtuous Polly is married to the equally virtuous Indian chief. 
The main interest, however, of the play is that it was prohibited to be 
performed by the Lord Chamberlain, probably at the instigation of 
Walpole. The result was that more than 10,000 copies of the opera were 
sold within a year, and a terrific storm in a teacup was raised, through 
which Gay certainly made far more money than he would have done had 
Polly been acted, though he lost his rooms in Whitehall. “ ‘The inoffensive 
John Gay is now become one of the obstructions to the peace of Europe, 
the terror of the ministers . . . about seven or eight duchesses pushing 
forward, like the ancient circumcelliones in the Church, who shall suffer 
martyrdom upon his account first. He is the darling of the city” ; thus 
writes Arbuthnot to Swift in March, 1729.'The Duchess of Queensberry 
was so violently a partisan of Gay.that she was forbidden the Court for 
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selling copies of Polly within its very walls, and the Duke took the 
opportunity of resigning his appointments as Lord of the Bedchamber 
and Vice-Admiral of Scotland—which, as a matter of fact, he was intending 
to do in any event. An account of the whole flutter is given in a Lampoon, 
The Female Faction: or, The Gay Subscribers, published in folio in 1729 : 

Thrice happy Poet ! whose unrivall’d lays 

Can Hosts of Ladies in thy Quarrel raise ; 

For thee, their features do they cease to prize, 

And lose in rage the lustre of their eyes ? 

On thy blest lot, accept, without Disdain, 

A brother bard’s congratulating strain. 

Of thy fair friends the noblest let me name, 

To thine, and to their own immortal fame. “ 
Polly, I may here add, contains some songs which equal the best in The 
Beggar’s Opera. 

The remainder of Gay’s life was spent under the care of the Queensberrys, ~ 
and produced very little work of importance, save the second volume of 
Fables, referred to above, and the opera of Achilles, wherein he attempts — 
the converse of The Beggar’s Opera—he takes, that is, godlike and stately — 
characters, and places them in undignified situations. It is rather an 
unpleasant performance, but it is rescued from being entirely valueless — 
by one or two songs. In the winter of 1728-9 Gay had a severe illness, from _ 
which he was only saved by the care of his friends and the attention of 
Dr. Arbuthnot. During these last years with the Queensberrys we find him 
interesting himself chiefly in trifles and writing nonsense letters—some- 
times in alternate paragraphs with the Duchess—to his friends. ‘‘ I desire’ 
you would send word,” he writes to Mrs. Howard, “ whether white 
currants be proper to make tarts, ’tis a point that we dispute upon every 
day, and will never be ended unless you decide it. . . . The Duchess hath 
left off taking snuff ever since you have, but she takes a little every day : I 
have not yet left off, and yet take none, my resolution not being so strong.” 
In spite of the Duchess’s eccentric character, Gay must have passed the 
last years of his life pleasantly enough. His Acis and Galatea, with music 
by Handel, was produced in May, 1732: it had been written some years 
earlier and contains the immortal song O Ruddier than the Cherry. Gay — 
died on December 4th, 1732, of an internal inflammation, and was buried : 
in Westminster Abbey. The Duke and Duchess—who, incidentally, had — 
looked after their friend so well that he left his two sisters £3000 apiece— 
had are monument erected in the Abbey in his memory. On it are his — 
own lines : 
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Life is a jest, and all things show it. 
I thought so once, and now I know it, 
and Pope’s epitaph : 
Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit a man, simplicity a child : 
With native humour temp’ring virtuous rage ; 
Form’d to delight at one, and lash the age : 
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Above temptation in a low estate, 

And uncorrupted ev’n among the great : 

A. safe companion, and an easy friend ; 
Unblam’d thro’ life, lamented in thy end : 
These are thy honours ! Not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy dust ; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms—Here lies Gay. 

‘Two plays by Gay were published posthumously, The Distressed Wife, 
in 1743, and The Rehearsal at Goatham, in 1754. The former is a full- 
length and dull comedy of manners, telling of the manceuvres of a flighty 
wife to avoid going into the country with her husband ; the latter is a 
farcical trifle, which is interesting as having been suggested to Gay, 
probably, by the suppression of Polly, for it deals with the forbidding 
of a perfectly harmless puppet play by the local bigwigs of Goatham, 
who imagine themselves to be mocked at in it. 

Long years after Gay’s death, in 1820, a most romantic discovery was 
made. There was preserved in Barnstaple a chair which the poet had used. 
In a secret drawer under the seat were found the manuscripts of some 
poems, which he probably wrote during his stay with his uncle Hanmer, 
after his failure in the silk-mercery line. Unfortunately, none of the poems 
are of any great value. ; 

Gay is one of the poets who improves very much on closer acquaintance, 

when his real first-hand knowledge of the country and his close observation 
_and vivid record of detail in every scene that he describes impress the reader 
more and more. In his best work he is lively and actual in a very high 
degree ; as a song-writer he is easily first of eighteenth-century poets ; 
and as a fabulist he has no rival in English. 
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“MOBY DICK” 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


N imaginative writer can never be more pertinent nor con- — 


vincing than when writing his autobiography. If he will but 


tell the story of himself, it is the best he can give. We well know ~ 


the charm of the simple narration of events, events which find 


their significance in their simplicity (as in the works of Jefferies or Hudson), ~ 


lightening with a mild lucidness the occasions of everyday life. This is the 
imagination of nature in a tranquil mood, and the beauty that is there 
revealed is of a harmony between man’s spirit and the spirit of all 
that is unknowable. But there are degrees of intensity for the creative 
passion, and there are those who beat with fierce hands upon the walls 
of the unknowable. There are men touched so deeply by the vivid con- 
sciousness of living that they need to create beyond-worlds for. their 
imagination, wherein, by means of symbols, they indicate the history of 
their perceptions. Shakespeare created his enchanted island, peopling it 
with men and spirits, each but a part and symbol of his own experience. 
Ibsen, in his last play, When We Dead Awaken, has told in direct and 
simple speech the story of his soul. He tells of his failure as a great artist, 
his bitter repentance, and his resurrection. In this play the chief actors are 
but symbols, and the world in which they move is no “ real’ world. It 
is an imaginary creation of the artist ; the air breathed is so thinly diffused 
that each word and idea uttered takes a mystical significance, so that we 
draw back appalled at the abysses over which human actions are suspended. 

Melville also has his story to tell, and he also has his transcendental 
values ; but his story is not told so simply as is Ibsen’s. In Moby Dick or 
the White Whale, which is Melville’s greatest and best-known work, 
there is a richness of material that might well puzzle the casual reader. He 
plunges, in the first pages, into schoolboy adventures with cannibal chiefs, 
to be followed quickly by rhetoric, by sermons, the magic of embarka- 
tion, the magic of voyages, of the sea and of ships. There is natural history, 
text-books on cetology, wayside philosophisings, realistic descriptions of 
whale hunts, pictures of the sea and of the sea’s dread and beauty such as 
no other man has penned, and, winding through the whole, giving cohesion 
and intensity, is the story of the author’s own fiercely vivid life-conscious- 
- ness, which, like the vindictive Pequod, journeys upon the most adven- 
turous of all quests, drawn always onward by the beauty and terror of 
that symbol of madness, the white whale. ‘This inner history is well hidden 
amongst high adventures. The lives of real men whom Melville has known 


and loved enfold it. It is tossed with the Pequod round all the seas of the — 


ocean, yet once fairly sighted, the story of the soul’s daring and of the 


soul’s dread is never lost, but holds the reader in a grip of awful anticipa- 


tion, till at the end he is left aghast at the courage of one who dares with 
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unflinching perception follow into the heart of its uttermost ocean that 
quality which, in our cowardice, we call madness. 

The separate elements of personality, their divisions and their affinities 
_are well known to Melville ; he analyses with a marvellous lucidness the 
stages of his own peculiar mentality. The Peguod, with her monomaniac 
captain and all her crew, is representative of his own genius, and in this 
particular sense that each character is deliberately symbolic of a complete 
and separate element. Yet all are equally involved in the case, their fates 
are not to be separated. The interplay and struggle between them are 
but portrayals of the vehement impulsion and repercussion of a richly- 
endowed spirit that draws inevitably, and yet of its own volition, towards 
_ the limit of human sanity. Moby Dick is the symbol of the nameless thing 
that they pursue ; he is the sensuous symbol of nature’s beauty and terror : 

A gentle joyousness, a mighty mildness of repose in swiftness invested the white 
whale. . . . No wonder there had been some among the hunters who, namelessly 
transported and allured by all this serenity, had ventured to assail it; but had 
fatally found that quietude but the vesture of tornadoes. Yet calm, enticing 
calm, oh, whale! thou glidest on, to all who for the first time eye thee, no matter 
how many in that same way thou may’st have bejuggled and destroyed before. 
And thus through the serene tranquillities of the tropical sea, among. waves 
whose hand-clappings were suspended by exceeding rapture, Moby Dick moved 
on, still withholding from sight the full terrors of his submerged trunk, entirely 
hiding the wretched hideousness of his jaw. 


In this story the white whale is the symbol or mask of that outer mystery, 
which, like a magnet, for ever attracts, and in the end overwhelms the 
imagination. Ahab, the monomaniac captain of the Pequod, that godlike, 

godless old man, is its counterpart. He is the incarnation of the active and 
courageous madness that lies brooding and fierce, ever ready to spring 
to command, within the man of genius. He is the atheistical captain of the 
tormented soul. 
_- On his last voyage Ahab had encountered Moby Dick ; he had had one 
of his legs bitten off at the hip. He had been pulled on board unconscious, 
and had lain for weeks raging with fever. In a strait-jacket he had swung 
to the rocking of the gales ; but later he had seemed to recover and “ bore 
that firm, collected front, and issued his calm orders once again.”’ Melville 
describes the metamorphosis of his malady : 
Human madness is ofttimes a cunning and most feline thing. When you think 
"it is fled, it may but become transfigured into still subtler form. Ahab’s full lunacy 
_ subsided not, but deepeningly contracted... . But as in his narrow-flowing 

monomania not one jot of Ahab’s broad madness had been left behind, so in that 
- broad madness not one jot of his great natural intellect perished. That before living 

agent now became the living instrument. If such a furious trope may stand, this 
special lunacy stormed his general sanity, and carried it, and turned all its con- 
- centrated cannon upon its own mad mark ; so that far from having lost strength, 
- Ahab to that one end did now possess a thousand-fold more potency than he had 
 sanely brought to bear upon any one reasonable object. 


q In his heart Ahab has a glimpse of his power : “ All my means are sane, 
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my motive and object mad.” To the outward world he appears to be 
recovered. A new leg has been made for him by the ship’s carpenter of 
the bone of a whale’s jaw. He is much changed by his suffering and mutila- 


tion, but apparently sane, though he had grown morose and fierce. On this — 


account the owners of the Pequod think him the better fitted to be the 
captain of a Nantucket whaler. They have no suspicion of his madness, 
and only when the ship is far out to sea does he make his appearance. 
He then calls all hands upon the quarter-deck and tells them that they are 
upon no ordinary cruise, but that his chief purpose is to hunt and kill 
Moby Dick, that ‘‘ great gliding demon of the seas of life.”” By his magnetic 
enthusiasm he carries with him all but Starbuck, the chief mate. Starbuck, 
the brave, the chivalrous, the humane honest man, the symbol of unaided 
virtue and right-mindedness, tragically destined to be overborne by madness, 
he alone protests. He calls it blasphemy to pursue a dumb brute with such 
vindictive rage. Ahab takes him aside, concentrating all his imaginative 
puissance against Starbuck’s outraged amazement. 

All visible objects, man, are but pasteboard masks. But in each event, in the living 
act, the undoubted deed, there, some unknown but still reasoning thing puts forth 
the mouldings of its features from behind the unreasoning mask. If man will strike, 
strike through the mask. How can the prisoner reach outside except by thrusting 
through the wall? To me the white whale is that wall, shoved near to me. Some- 
times I think there’s naught beyond. But ’tis enough. He tasks me; he heaps me ; 
I see in him outrageous strength, with an incurable malice sinewing it. That 
inscrutable thing is chiefly what I hate ; and to be the white whale agent or to 
be the white whale principal I will wreck that hate upon him. .. . 

Thus Ahab ! In his madness he carries the crew with him. Stubb, the 
second mate, the laughing philosopher, merely laughs and bends to his 
will. The others are as if intoxicated by Ahab’s passion, and so for the 
time Starbuck is silenced ; but never is he vanquished ; the struggle between 
sanity and madness continues to the end. A wild oath is forced upon the 
crew : “‘ Death to Moby Dick ! God hunt us all if we do not hunt Moby 
Dick to his death.” In this first contest Ahab is wholly victorious. Later in 
his cabin he sits gazing out over the sea : 

What I’ve willed I’ve dared, and what I’ve willed I’ll do. They think me mad. 
. . . Starbuck does; but I am demoniac, I am madness maddened! The wild 
madness that’s only sane to comprehend itself! . . . Swerve me? The path to 


my fixed purpose is laid on iron rails, whereon my soul is grooved to run. Over — 


unsounded gorges, through the rifled hearts of mountains, under torrents’ beds, 
unerringly I rush. Naught’s an obstacle, naught’s an angle to the iron way ! 


Starbuck, leaning against the mast, also soliloquises. . 


My soul is more than matched ; she’s overmanned ; and by a madman. Insuffer- 
able sting, that sanity should ground arms on such a field. But he drilled deep down 
and blasted all my reason out of me. I think I see his impious end ; but feel that 
I must help him to it. Will I, Nill I, the ineffable thing has tied me to him ; tows 
me like a cable I have no knife to cut. Horrible old man ! Who’s over him ? he cries ; 
aye, he would be a democrat to all above ; look how he lords it over all below ! 
I plainly see my miserable office, to obey rebelling, and worse yet to hate with 
touch of pity ! For in his eyes I read some lurid woe would shrivel me up, had Lit. 
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_So much for their first glimpse of their divergence. As the story con- 
tinues they become bound by an indissoluble love ; Starbuck perceives 
more clearly that “ lurid woe,” and his pity makes mild and tender his 
opposition. But as yet he knows little of Ahab’s foresight and cunning ; for 
when whales are first sighted, up out of the hold come five tiger-yellow 
Manilla men and their leader, the white-turbaned Fedallah. These men 
Ahab has smuggled on board as an extra boat’s crew, so that he in person, 
contrary to general custom, may be enabled to follow in the hunt. 

The first sight of Fedallah inspires the crew with a feeling of awe and 
fear. He takes his stand on the prow of Ahab’s boat. One tooth evilly 
protrudes from his steel-like lips. A rumpled Chinese jacket of black 
cotton funereally invested him ; but strangely crowning this ebonness 
was a glistening, white plaited turban, the living hair braided and coiled 
round and round upon his head. As the voyage continues, the superstitious 
sailors regard him as an evil spirit. He represents the fatal inspiration of 
Ahab’s madness. There is a compact between the two. They are bound by 
invisible bonds, and it is Fedallah who strengthens Ahab with prophecies 
of his invulnerability, prophecies which encompass their mutual doom, 
and which yet seem to guard against disaster. Fedallah is but a symbol, 
a ghostly shadow, a spirit of madness, he and Ahab are as shadow and 
substance ; but he is metallic like moonshine or a reflection ; he has no 
human quality. 


At times, for longest hours, without a single hail, they stood far parted in the 
starlight ; Ahab in his scuttle, the Parsee by the mainmast ; but still fixedly gazing 
upon one another ; as if in the Parsee Ahab saw his overthrown shadow, in Ahab, 
the Parsee his abandoned substance. And yet somehow did Ahab, in his proper 
self, as daily, hourly, and every instant, commandingly revealed to his subordinates, 
Ahab seemed an independent lord; the Parsee but his slave. Still again both 
seemed yoked together, and an unseen tyrant driving them ; the lean shade siding 
the solid rib. For be this Parsee what he may, all rib and keel was solid Ahab. 


Yet on the one occasion, when softened by Starbuck’s entreaty to about 
helm and abandon the chase, Ahab relents for a moment from his iron 
- purpose. Fedallah is near him, his eyes reflected in the calm water gazing 

_ up as an evil and scarce earthly reminder of that purpose. 

__ As the voyage continues and other whales are encountered and killed, 
Ahab’s hatred against Moby Dick waxes fiercer. As the Pequod nears that 
part of the Pacific which is the white whale’s most accustomed haunt, 
adverse gales would blow her westward. A hurricane strips the ship of her 

canvas, but Ahab is nothing daunted. He now discards all outward 

- semblance of sanity ; he destroys his sextant, and steering without compass 

or log, holds his course in the teeth of adverse winds towards the sunrise. 

_ Auguries and warnings are not lacking ; all, save Ahab, believe that they are 

doomed, but have not the power to break the iron of his will. Upon Star- 

_ buck the ordeal falls most heavily. He feels that he alone might be able to 

save the ship, but how control the uncontrollable ? Have Ahab over owered 

_and bound ? The thought of Ahab in bonds sears his imagination. ‘The fury 
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of those howls would madden the whole ship’s company. He thinks of 
killing Ahab, takes down a musket and, invoking God’s aid, levels it ; 
but it is not within Starbuck’s compass to kill his captain. However good 
his cause, he cannot do it. 

Ship after ship passes the Pequod; they are homeward bound. Some are 
well laden with oil and full of merriment, others carry awful tidings of 
the white whale, of his terrible power and malignant strength. Each and 
all of these ships, whether stricken or successful, offer a marked contrast 
to the Pequod. Whatever fortune has befallen them, they at least are sane. 
The Pequod alone fights her way eastward against contrary winds towards 
that amazing calm, that entrancing mildness in which she is to encounter 
Moby Dick. , 

Each story that the passing captains tell adds fuel to Ahab’s madness. 
He inspires his crew with his spirit, making his cause their own. They no 
longer appear as men, but as instruments of his will. The elements of 
personality are now flowing together ; the increasing power of madness 
is too strong to allow them to remain separate. 


Ahab has nailed a golden doubloon to the mainmast, a reward to the man ~ 


who first sights Moby Dick. This coin possesses a significant and mystical 
- quality. Each man in turn is attracted to stand musing before it, and read 
therein the secrets of his life. Ahab stands before it regarding the three 
Andes’ summits engraved thereon, upon one a flame ; a tower on another ; 
on the third a crowing cock. / 


There’s something ever egotistical in mountain tops and towers, and all other 
grand and lofty things ; look here, three peaks as proud as Lucifer. The firm tower, 
that is Ahab ; the volcano, that is Ahab ; the courageous, the undaunted, and the 
victorious fowl, that, too, is Ahab ; all are Ahab ; and this round globe is but the 
image of the rounder globe, which, like a magician’s glass, to each and every man in 
turn but mirrors back his own mysterious self. Great pains, small gains, for those 
who ask the world to solve them ; it cannot solve itself. . . . From storm to storm, 


so be it, then. Born in throes, ’tis fit that man should live in pains and die in pangs ! 


So be it then ! Here’s stout stuff to work on. So be it then. 


Starbuck follows him, and reads in the coin an interpretation of his own ~ 


ordeal. 


A dark valley between three mighty, heaven-abiding peaks, that almost seems 
the Trinity, in some faint, earthly symbol. So in this vale of death God girds us 
round ; and over all our gloom, the sun of righteousness still shines a beacon 


and a hope. If we bend down our eyes, the dark vale shows her mouldy soul ; but — 


if we lift them, the bright sun meets our glance half way to cheer. Yet, oh, the great 
sun is no fixture ; and if, at midnight, we would fain snatch some sweet solace 
from him, we gaze for him in vain! This coin speaks wisely, mildly, truly, but 
still sadly to me. I’ll quit it, lest Truth shake me falsely. 


In this scene and throughout the story, Ahab and Starbuck present the 
chief elements of the drama ; but there are others symbolised no less com- 


pletely. There is Stubb, the second mate, whose philosophy is founded — 
on a broad basis of good-humoured carelessness, who laughs at the most 


terrible auguries, and is undaunted not only by all the terrors of the sea; 
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but by the subtler fears of introspection. There is Flask, the third mate, 
the cockney mediocrity, with “‘ courage as fierce as fire and as mechanical,” 
who will stoop to wanton cruelty, and will joke at the piteous terror and 
dumb agony of the dying whale. Yet these, and all the crew, like Starbuck, 
though in personality less separate and conscious than he, are drawn 
on by Ahab to their inevitable doom. Pip, the ship’s boy, the little 
curly-headed negro, who went to sea by mistake, and who, terrified by 
the strange fierceness of life, became more and more of a coward, until 
frightened beyond all endurance, he lost his wits ; he also is bound to 
furious Ahab by invisible ties of affinity. His gentle idiocy is the counter- 
part of the old man’s fierceness, and Ahab, as his madness waxes, reads 
in Pip’s strangely illuminated utterances oracular sayings. He takes the 
boy to live with him in his cabin. The two antithetical poles of human 
perception, the one intensified by fear, the other by courage : the one gentle 
and wayward, the other fierce and concentrated, live side by side, while 
a strange love enfolds them. On deck Fedallah watches like the hungry 
embodiment of a madman’s purpose. For the most part he is silent, but 
when he speaks it is only to whisper intimations and prophecies of the end. 
He is feared and hated by the crew, who, in so far as they are separate 
from Ahab, remain sane, and whose only madness is that they are bound 
by his iron purpose. 

At last Moby Dick is sighted. Ahab himself is the first to descry the 
white hump, for, like that dark impulse that overpowers the lemmings 
and compels them to cast themselves into a destroying sea, so has Ahab’s 
insanity responded to the more transcendental, more far-reaching potency 
of Moby Dick. The white whale is the magnet that has drawn the Pequod 
round all the seas of the world. He embodies the stark forces of Nature ; 
he is the symbol of imaginative life, of life which surpasses itself and con- 
tinues beyond into realms where few men dare follow ; and his strange 
whiteness is both the sign and veil of his mystery. 

To this quality of whiteness Melville devotes a long chapter. It has 
for him an unearthly significance, combining the grandeur of snow-capped 
mountains, the treachery of rock-broken waters and the dread of phan- 
toms. The absence of all colour which is the concrete of all colours leads 
beyond the bounds of personality and reason. He struggles to explain this 
mystical, well-nigh ineffable quality. “ But,” he cries, “ how can I hope 
to explain myself here ? And yet in some dim random way explain myself 
I must, else all these chapters might be naught.” And explain himself he 
does, in so far that as we read we feel that it is the whiteness of Moby 
Dick that bestows upon him so surpassing a beauty, so malevolent a 
cunning. The white whale’s whiteness is the whiteness of insanity ; ‘* the 
concrete of all colours, yet the absence of all colour.” Only Godlike, 
godless Ahab would have courage to pursue and meet in deadly strife 
so terrible a monster. Ahab’s is the history of a man who sees the world 
as the creation of a suffering and malignant Deity, a Deity whose highest 


thought is inferior to his own high courage. This demon who is his god 
2B 
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and his apotheosis he will meet with contempt, exultation, and the rapture 
of conflict. 

In the last chapters this passionate meeting is described. Three days of 
chase and conflict lead to the inevitable end ; but never is Ahab’s courage 
broken. Though boats are smashed beneath him, though the prophecies 
of Fedallah are one by one fulfilled with such contrary cunning as only 
a malign fate could contrive, though sharks nibble at the oars, and though 


his bone leg is severed a second time he follows with unquenchable fury. 


He is the needle drawn by the magnet. His madness is of such quality that 
the white whale and all that is there symbolised needs must render its 
consummation or its extinction. 

Melville finishes his book upon a note of such seeming extravagance 
that to any but a symbolical interpretation it would appear bombastic. If, 
however, the undercurrents of his thought are perceived, the concluding 
incidents are of the inevitable structure of the tragedy. And this use of 
symbols does not only concern the main characters, but can be traced 
into the smallest details. 

As a writer upon the sea, Melville’s power of description is unsurpassed. 
It would be easy to multiply the quotation of passages of nobility and 
beauty. Again and again the reader pauses in a kind of spell-bound intoxica- 


tion before the grandeur of his vision. Where, indeed, could be found an — 


equal to his description of the sea the morning after the storm ? And yet 
this extreme richness of the work tends towards .its misinterpretation. 
That its high quality as a piece of psychological synthesis has been so 
much neglected is due to this very richness of material. A casual reader 
might often skip the more transcendental passages, and classify it as a 
mere book of adventure. It is indeed a book of adventure, but upon the 
highest plane of spiritual daring. A profound wisdom is here joined with 
a suffering and a courage which gropes beyond the limits of sanity. “‘ There 
is a wisdom that is woe, and there is a woe that is madness.’’ Both the 
wisdom and the woe are here mingled in this history of a soul’s adventure. 
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THE SPECTACLE OF D’ANNUNZIO 


By J. C. SQUIRE 


YEAR ago an attempt was made in this place to survey the current 
politics of Europe not from the point of view of the statesman or 
of the moralist but from that of the future artist. The suggestion 

: was made that of all the outstanding political figures of that 
time, though there might be many more virtuous, more disinterested, more 
commendable, more ultimately or immediately influential, none seemed 
so certain of commemoration (not necessarily complimentary) by the 
dramatists and poets of the future as Lenin and Gabriele d’Annunzio. 
The year which has elapsed, and which has ended with each of those men 
where he was and as conspicuous as ever, has not modified that judgment. 
Those two great and picturesque energies, loathed or loved but always 
fascinating, are still where they were. The fortress of Moscow is still 
unbreached and the riddle of Fiume unsolved. The precise words used here 
were : “ A person of whom fame in art may more certainly be predicted is 
d’Annunzio, a man not in every way admirable, but of a demoniacal 
courage, who has crowned a career full of flamboyant passages with actions 
that, as a spectacle, are magnificent : orations pulsating with ardour for 
the glory and power of the Latin genius, words that were pregnant of 
acts, and following these, after years of reckless flying, the sudden 
theatrical stroke at Fiume. As a ‘ character’ he justified himself by that 
lawless blow ; his rhetoric finally proved itself the rhetoric of real passion, 
a lust for violent life, self-assertion at the risk of death, the flaunting of 
the Italian name ; and, felt as such, it has moved a whole army and a whole 
people. Whatever the results of analysis applied to his character or the 
ultimate outcome of his splendid panache, he cannot but become, to the 
artists of one nation at least, a hero, the material for romance.’ I still 
believe this, but there is little consciousness of it in the newspapers. 

Of Lenin we have heard much ; but the odd British indifference to 
d’Annunzio is just what it was. He was, in our newspapers, “* Poet-Airman,” 


then ‘“ Poet-Brigand,” then “ poet” or “ boastful poet” or “ defiant 


poet.” But our journalists have commonly treated him as an ordinary 
incomprehensible foreigner. They have heard that he is a poet, but they 
haven’t the ghost of a notion what his poetry is like. They have heard that 
he is an airman, but they do not attempt to imagine what his airmanship 
meant. They are aware that (politically) he is a nuisance, but—perhaps 
it is not their business—they show no signs of realising how sublime a 
nuisance. And their lack of curiosity is the complement of a similar lack 
of curiosity which has always been displayed in his regard amongst English 
literary people. Anatole France is, when we go further than the mere 
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familiarity with a name, ten times better known here than Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. However few English people in this generation may know 
Italian, it is a puzzle. For it is over twenty years since the late Mr. 
Heinemann began publishing in this country excellent translations of 
d’Annunzio’s plays and novels. Their power, one would have thought, 
would have been recognised even by those (amongst whom I most heartily 
range myself) who detest the mind and morals of their author. And all 
the materials for d’Annunzio’s public history as artist, soldier, and 
politician are so easily available that one would have supposed people would 
at least have understood how astonishing that history has been. The romantic 
still allow themselves to be dazzled by the characters and careers of Caesar 
Borgia and Cellini. But d’Annunzio beats all the intellectual adventurers 
of the Renaissance on their own ground. 

That d’Annunzio should not be widely popular in England is com- 
prehensible. His novels and plays, for all their power and vividness and 
the goodness of the English versions, are the sort of works which make little 
appeal to the heart, which are deadly serious without being elevating, 
and which receive a second reading only from those who take a delight 
in his exact, rhythmical, and varied language, his eloquent discourses on 
the arts, and his vivid and sustained descriptions of natural beauty. His 
poems, which his countrymen are agreed in putting at the summit of his 
work, have not been (except in scraps) translated and probably could not 
be translated without losing much of the quality which makes them great. 
Nevertheless, it is very strange that there is not a more general curiosity 
about a man who has, as a writer, a European fame second to none, and 
who is unquestionably at the head of the living literature of a great 
European nation. We read about him in the newspapers. We joke about 
the problems he sets the unfortunate Powers, or we say that he is getting 
beyond a joke, or (if we are artists) we even secretly thrill at the sight of a 
man of letters beating the men of action at their own game and vying with 
the most daring of the young in feats of bravery. But we do not read him in 
England and our critics have not for years written about him. One therefore 
welcomes the excellent pamphlet on him by Professor Herford* in which 
an attempt, however brief, is made to convey some idea of his character, 
of his opinions, of the scope and merit of his work, and of the latest 
developments of his almost incredible career. Professor Herford says that 
“one who is beyond all rivalry the most adored poet, in any country 
of our time, who has fought for Italy with tongue and pen and risked 
h’s life in her service, and whose personality might be called a brilliant 
im ressionist sketch of the talents and failings of the Italian character, 
rep1 ducing some in heightened but veracious illuminations, others in 
glarin caricature or paradoxical distortion—such a man, as a national 


* Gabriele d Annunzio, by C. H. Herford, M.A., Litt.D. Reprinted from the Bulletin 


of the John Rylands Library. 
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no less than as a literary force, claims and deserves close study.” He 
might, had he chosen, have put it even more forcibly than that. 
. : ee is at once a prodigy and a problem ; an artistic puzzle 
inary spectacle. He has been peculiar in every stage of his 

career. He was hailed as the successor of Carducci when only eighteen ; 
he had a world-wide fame as novelist and playwright when he was under 
forty ; long before the war men said that his brilliant rocket had come 
down, but his first careers were nothing like so remarkable as his latest. 
He has been called a decadent and a voluptuary ; but in physical and 
moral energy he is exceeded by no living man. He has written as 
msinuatingly about the pleasures of the senses as any artist in the records 
of literature ; but he has never been subdued by them and has proved his 
ability to lead a life of iron austerity. Critics, ten years ago, talked of him 
as a man whose powers were spent, whose best work was done, and who 
was now conspicuous only as a dandiacal and extravagant poseur with a 
passion for self-advertisement and a surpassing idea of his own importance ; 
no story that was ever told of him was to his credit ; and everything 
about him, including his physical appearance, was the subject of unfavour- 
able comment. But the artist had a new birth ; the ageing dandy put on 
a uniform ; the poseur showed a contempt for death, and the voluble 
Doaster a capacity for firm and instant action, The gilded young artist, to 
whose pleasure and fame all the world and all history must minister, is 
now the bald and bullet-marked veteran who sits on his little Dalmatian 
platform for the sake of a national idea and coolly defies the embattled 
navies of Europe and America to touch him. Reading his books, one does 
feel an inexhaustible energy, but one can only with great difficulty believe 
that story. 

Such a conglomerate cannot be analysed or explained in a few pages : 
t may briefly be illustrated by a few references. His poems of forty years 
azo were the poems of a young erotic, bathing in sensuality—a sensuality, 
ye it understood, not entirely or mainly sexual, but so luxurious and so 
sgotistic that nothing but a gradual complete surrender to the senses 
sould have been expected. There was a toughness behind ; had there not 
seen he would have ended as the common decadent ends ; but in what 
1 strange conjunction his strength was found ! Listen to Professor Herford 
yn the novels which succeeded those early poems : 


D’Annunzio’s sensuality asserts itself still, as always ; but it appears here as a 
Rubens-like joy in intense impressions ; now a copper-coloured storm sky, now 
a splash of blood, betrays his passion for the crude effects of flame and scarlet, 

most often where they signify death or ruin. He imagines voluptuously as always, 
but his voluptuousness here feeds not in the lust of the flesh, but in the lust of 
wounds and death. When he describes the fighting in the church, he spares you as 
little as Homer ; you are not told merely that a man was stabbed, you are made 
to see the blade shear away the flesh from the bone. 


The names of how many perversions will rise to the tongue of the 
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pathologist who reads that passage ! What biographies we are accustomed — 
to associate with men of whose work such things can usually be i 
written, what lost self-controls, what consumptions, what lunacies! Or 
take the next novels, The Child of Pleasure and The Victim, with their 
virtuosity, their heroes almost reminiscent of Des Esseintes, connoisseurs — 
in metals, ivories and stuffs, marbles and myths, wines, landscapes and 

mistresses, books in which the tenderest feelings of humanity appear only | 
to be tasted like the material things, books at once cruel and enervating. — 
The creative energy was there, but who could have expected an imagination — 
to have rioted in such excesses without becoming demoralised, or an energy © 
to persist which was directed to such ends? The Triumph of Death — 
followed—a symphony of melancholy and cruel strains, full of magnificent _ 
lamentations and ending in a double suicide ; The Dead City—a most — 
powerful work, but sultry, stifling, deliberately morbid and, in its con- 
clusion, wantonly brutal; The Virgins of the Rocks—one of the most ~ 
exquisitely written of prose fictions, but leaving the reader drained and ~ 
sapped as after a day of rich lamenting music too prolonged. ‘The three ~ 
women, beautiful and ineffective, superb and sterile, stand hopelessly in 
the darkened and crumbling rooms, on the still sunbaked terraces, or in — 
the garden where the old fountain plashes its monotonous tune. ‘The young — 
man contemplates them one by one, and behind his fastidiousness and his _ 
sumptuous dreams lies a perfect despair. Any page might be quoted. © 
Here is the end: 

Anatolia had sat down beside her pensive brother ; she had thrown one arm 
round his neck, and her brow seemed gradually to clear as if some inner light were 
rising. Massimilla seemed to be listening to the faint, unquenchable voice of the _ 
spring ; sitting with the fingers of her hands clasped together, holding within 
them the weary knee. a 

Over our heads the sky bore no traces of clouds, save a slight shadow like the 
ashes of a burnt-out funereal pyre. The sun was scorching the peaks all around, 
outlining their solemn features on the blue sky. A great sadness and a great sweetness 
fell from above into the lonely circle, like a magic draught into a rough goblet. 

There the three sisters rested, there I caught their final harmony. 


“Here,” concludes the page, “endeth the book of the virgins and — 
beginneth the book of grace.” It is all very beautiful—as beautiful in — 
places as Chopin, in others as Giorgione ; it is full of perfect pictorial — 
compositions, and there is an unusual gentleness in it. But it is not the 
sort of thing that is commonly written by the President of a Republic, 
much less by a freebooter. But twenty years ago d’Annunzio discovered — 
his politics. The sensuality, the riot of language remained, but a new | 
purpose crept in, expressed originally in the crudely Imperialistic way 
that one would expect from a patriot who was a confessed admirer of 
Nietzsche. The year of JJ Fuoco—Anglicé, The Flame of Life—the novel — 
of Venice in autumn, gorgeous in colouring and repulsive in story—was_ 
the year of d’Annunzio’s foreign tour, which determined his mission of — 
recalling Italy to her past Imperial glories ; and until the war the old strains _ 
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mingled with the new. At fifty-two he was making in Rome, to a huge 
multitude, a speech which is said to have hastened Italy’s entry into the 
war. He put on a uniform, took to the air, was decorated, and was 
wounded. At fifty-six he had made his famous flight over Vienna, and 
Mr. James Bone could write of him, who had passed through so much of 
Wagner and Zola, Nietzsche and Huysmans and Maeterlinck, in these 
terms : 


Conversation died instantly as an airman, very different from the others, came 
hurrying towards us—a rather small, very quick, clean-cut figure, wearing large 
smoked glasses and white gloves with the wrists turned down. . . . The nose 
was rather prominent, complexion not dark but marked a little, the whole profile 
very clear, making one think not of a Renaissance Italian, but of a type more 
antique, an impression accentuated by his rather large, beautifully-shaped ear, 
very close to the head. The body denied the age that was told in the face, for all 
its firmness. One’s first impression was of a personality of extraordinary swiftness 
and spirit still at full pressure, remorselessly pursuing its course “in hours of 
insight willed.” . .. ‘The whole surface of d’Annunzio’s personality suggested 

a rich, hard fineness, like those unpolished marbles in old Italian churches that 
gleam delicately near the base where the worshippers have touched them, but 
above rise cold and white as from the matrix. . . . There was something of the 
man of fashion in the way he wore his gloves, and in his gestures, but nothing one 
could see of the national idol aware of itself. 


But Nietzsche at that age had died, an invalid, in a madhouse. 

Accident, if you can call it accident, has favoured d’Annunzio. The 
whole world has been annoyed by his exploits at Fiume, but the whole 
world has been unable to turn him out. One party cannot attempt to 
evict him for fear of incensing the Italian nation ; another is impotent 
secause of the risk to the loyalty of the Italian army. There he sits : a man 
of nearly sixty who, until six years ago, was regarded as a flamboyant 
sretender with great rhetorical gifts, a dilettante with hypertrophied senses ; 
a man of bold words suffering from the usual disabilities of the voluble 
ind the picturesque. After all his talk about splendour and luxury, painted 
yalaces and sobbing fountains and languishing Madonnas, all his easy 
sontemptuousness and pride, inhalations of incense and rollings of 
igarette papers, he is installed in the barrack at Fiume, Chief of State 
ind head of his Army. The accounts of his daily life there given recently 
5y a Times correspondent who had visited the port were almost too 
mpressive to be comic. His navy—a Dreadnought, some cruisers, some 
orpedo-boats—lies on the water under his windows, spick and span and 
eady for action. His Army—a few thousands of enthusiastic youths—is 
o devoted to him and the cause that it rehearses by advancing over open 
round with live bombs, a rain of machine-gun bullets twelve inches above 
ts head : the day’s result being often a dozen casualties. This may not 
ye war, but it is, in a manner, magnificent. The poet rises early ; studies 
Jans of defence at his Headquarters ; confers with his own commanders 
x (on occasion) with the Italian commanders ; arranges mysteriously 
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for the maintenance of his forces and the civil population ; and makes 
continual speeches which are said, for sheer mass of music and luxuriance — 
of image, to excel anything he has ever done. In the intervals of his daily 

routine he still, apparently, writes ; and he has found time to construct 

for his little Sparta a constitution embodying all the latest known 
democratic devices from Nevada and Oregon. His power, we are always 

told, is waning. But he has not resigned yet ; and we had heard those stories 
for months when, during a panicky period in Italy, our newspapers suddenly 
began speculating as to whether he might not march on Rome and even’ 
make a bid for the throne. One had a sudden vision of a descent on 

Venetia with a few thousands—a progress during which half the youth 
in the Italian Army might flock to his banners—an entry into the capital, 
a triumphant speech, a brief dictatorship and a collapse. It was only 
dream—a dream of confusion and destruction which one watched as one 
watches a fire or a devastating storm, or any other splendid and undesirable — 
thing. Probably there was never any chance of it. Very likely d’Annunzio 
himself, who seems to have shed his cruder Nietzschianism and to have 
elements of cool if audacious statesmanship in him, is not inclined to 
precipitate ruin for the sake of a display, and has no illusions as to the 
possibility of a permanent success. But the mere fact that other people 
should have been tempted to play with the idea shows the impression — 
that they have subconsciously received from him. They have realised that — 
he is fearless, energetic, and ruthless beyond the normal of mankind. They — 
feel in d’Annunzio—what Renan saw in Napoleon, who was a less complete — 
example—a reversion to the old condottiere type. He has baffled everybody © 
by sticking at nothing ; and, unlike most men who stick at nothing, he is _ 
utterly indifferent to the safety of his own skin. He would be a remarkable ~ 
phenomenon in contemporary Europe even were he a mere professional 
soldier of fortune or a common political bandit. His aspect would still, 
like that of the tiger, attract by its qualities of strength and ferocious grace. 
Had he been no more than an adventurous Italian captain his little Adriati 
romance might have secured him the attention of the descriptive historians 
of the future and dramatists in search of a fiery subject and a picturesque 
setting. But these exploits in war and politics, coming at the close—or, 
as it may be, in the middle—of so eminent and prolific an artistic careet 
as his, make him unique. In his surging and sumptuous Venetian book 
the hero made a tremendous speech on “the dreams of domination, of 
pleasure, and of glory that Venice has first nursed and then suffocated 
in her marble arms” ; and the author, analysing the effects upon the 
hearers of that panegyric of beauty and power, said that “‘ some one 
among them already imagined himself crumpling laurel leaves to 
perfume his fingers, and some already dreamt of discovering at the 
bottom of a silent canal the ancient sword and the old, lost diadem.” 
D’Annunzio was already among the last, but for most dreamers it is onething 
to dream and another to act. He attracts with the triple force of character, 
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t could have provided him with 
: S 1s not the place in which to 
€ acts and the justice of his 


chapters in the history of literature. 
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Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. The — 


Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 
GENERAL NOTES 


NE of the most handsome edifices in New York is the Central Building of the | 


Public Library, which faces on Fifth Avenue and has Fortieth and Forty- 


second Streets on its two sides. It is almost entirely built of marble, and is — 


light and airy inside ; but I will no further encroach on the preserves of 


my architectural colleague. It is primarily intended as a reference library — 


and reading-room, and the larger portion of it is devoted to publications which are not — 


especially interesting to the bibliographer—to newspapers, periodicals, and modern 


scientific books. But the library was, in origin, the result of the amalgamation of the — 


Lenox, Astor, and Tilden foundations, and there are in it many rare and valuable 
books and manuscripts. I was very kindly shown round the building by Mr. Victor H. 


Paltsits, who is in charge of the American History, Manuscript,and Rare Book Depart- 


ments. The library, I might say, is subdivided into a large number of separate 
collections, rather more so, I should think, than tends to easy working, for it must 


often occur that books have to be fetched from one department to another. There 
are, besides the departments already mentioned, divisions of the library devoted to © 


Music, Genealogy, Slavonic books, Oriental books, Jewish books, books for the blind, 
Prints, Maps, Science, Technology, and other subjects. Also there is a large Circulation 
Department. The natural result of all this is that the funds available for the purchase 
of books of great bibliographical interest and rarity are rather limited ; nevertheless, 


there are many valuable and interesting things in the library, and much is done with 


certain special funds, such as the William A. Spencer Fund, which is applied solely 


to the purchase of finely illustrated books and books in fine bindings. And, by the — . 


way, there were some very good specimens of modern French and English binding 


on view in one of the exhibition rooms when I was there. Specially interesting is the © 


collection of American Bibles, beginning with Elliot’s Indian Bible, printed in the 
Algonquin tongue in 1671 ; for a long time it was illegal to print English Bibles in 
America, and the first that appeared was the Aikin Bible in 1781. Another fact that 
struck me as curious was that no edition of Shakespeare’s works was printed in 


America before 1795. In the manuscript-room I saw many interesting letters, including _ 


some from Goldsmith to Garrick, from Dr. Johnson to Sir Joshua Reynolds, from 
Pope to Dr. Oliver, and from Scott to Bishop Percy. There is, too, a collection of over 


a hundred illuminated manuscripts, to which has recently been added the de la 
Twyere Psalter from the Yates-Thompson sale. From this sale, too, there has come _ 


to the New York Public Library the 1472 Valturius De Re Militari, printed at Verona 
on vellum. Altogether New York has reason to be proud of its library. 
Oo 
a 
PA tee ie visit which I paid in America was to the New York premises of the 


Rosenbach Company, whose main place of business is in Philadelphia. — 


Dr. Rosenbach, who is at present making about the biggest ‘‘ splash ” of any book- 


seller in the States, himself showed me some of his treasures, and gave me some of © 


his catalogues. Among the latter is his list, No. 18, which defies description, as it 
contains an amazingly varied and attractive selection of volumes—among which are 
several from Ben Jonson’s library; Handel’s autograph score of the Messiah 
($8500) ; presentation copies from Pope, Goldsmith, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Charles 
Lamb, Wordsworth, and many others ; and unpublished autograph letters of Charles 
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Lamb. But probably Dr. Rosenbach’s most remarkable achievement is his catalogue 
of twenty-nine Shakespeare quartos—which must really, I imagine, be a record for 
any bookseller. Here are a few of them and their prices : Henry IV., Part 1, 1608 
$11,000 ; Henry IV., Part 2, 1600, the first issue of the first edition, $7500 ; Richard II = 
1608, $6750; and, Pericles, 1609, first edition, $32,500. The huge price of this last 
is due to its being, as Dr. Rosenbach claims, the finest quarto, as far as condition goes, 
of any published in Shakespeare’s life, and the only Shakespeare quarto still unbound 
and in the original paper wrapper—which also has stitched up in it Daniel’s The 
Queene’s Arcadia, of 1606. It is certainly a wonderful little book, but I cannot help 
wondering whether “ condition ” is really so important a quality as some collectors 
now seem to think. ga : 


a 
ING once more to England, I have to acknowledge the receipt of 


several publications, foremost among them being No. 2 of the new series 
of The Libravy—now amalgamated with the Transactions of the Bibliographical 
Society. The longest paper in this issue is Mr. Henry Thomas’s The Output of Spanish 
Books in the Sixteenth Century, which he read before the Society on February 16th last. 
Mr. Falconer Madan writes a short account of the Daniel Press and briefly traces 
its history from its beginning at Trinity Vicarage at Frome in Somerset in 1845— 
when the late Dr. Daniel was nine years old—until the issue of the last book in 1919. 
Mrs. Daniel has presented the actual press used by Dr. Daniel at Oxford to the 
Bodleian Library, and it is proposed to print on it a Bibliography of the Daniel Press, 
which, Mr. Madan tells us, will be the first book ever printed within the walls of that 
library. Mr. Pollard contributes a most comforting article on The Division of Rare 
English Books between England and the United States, in the course of which he says : 
“It is absurd to suggest that England is being denuded of its rarest early books, 
when the plain fact is that by the time the American purchases began the larger half 
of the important books, thanks to the generosity of a succession of benefactors, had 
already passed into the great English libraries.” The only books of which there is any 
fear of England not possessing adequate collections are, in Mr. Pollard’s opinion, 
the Post-Restoration ones, in the acquisition of which he admits that our public 
libraries have not been so assiduous as they might have been. But this, surely, should 
be a defect which it is not yet too late to remedy. 


a 
ya) 
eee SER 27 of the third volume of The Bodleian Quarterly Record is to hand, 
but I have no space here to do more than again to draw the attention of 
bibliographers to this excellent publication, and to indicate that it has a very hopeful 
and charming spiritual child in Harvard Library Notes, of which the first two numbers 
lave arrived from Cambridge, Mass. No. 2 of this paper is a great improvement 
mnjNo. 1, and is devoted to the discussion of various theatrical books and papers 
n the Harvard Library. Inter alia, there is a note on John Crowne, with a bibliography 
of his plays ; he was the first Harvard man to earn a living as a dramatist. Harvard 
Library Notes should fill a very useful place among American bibliographical publica- 
ions go 
@ 


\DDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


4-°WO manuscripts from the sale of Lord Mostyn’s collection in July last have 
Be hesh eeqaed by the Trustees of the British Museum. One of these two is the 


fvangelia Quatuor, a vellum manuscript of eighty leaves, written in the tenth century 
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at Thorney Abbey in Cambridgeshire. It is a good example of an English illuminated — 


manuscript of its period. On six leaves, which are added at the beginning of the . 


volume, are lists of benefactors to the Abbey (which was founded in 973), written at 


various times in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The other acquisition is a 


Cartularium (relating chiefly to Sottesbrok and Bastelden) of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 
ae 7 


77] 
NOTES ON SALES 


A SELECTION from the Parham Library of Baroness Zouche of Haryngworth 
was sold at Sotheby’s on November goth and realised something over £6000. 
Prices seemed to fluctuate rather, some books going fairly cheaply, while others went 
well up to, if not above, what one would imagine to be their value. But then it seems 
to be growing increasingly hard to guess beforehand what any book will fetch at 


auction, and often no one is more surprised—one way or the other—than the auctioneers _ 


themselves, I fancy. The most generally interesting thing in this sale was a copy of 
the quarto Poems written by Wil. Shakespeare, Gent., of 1640, lacking the second title- 
page, and having, instead of the usual engraving by Will Marshall, another engraved 
portrait of Shakespeare, described in the catalogue as ‘‘ extremely rare if not unknown.” 
As far as I can ascertain it does seem to be unknown, though it was probably copied 
by the artist, whoever he may have been, from the engraving by Marshall, who did 
his, in turn, from the Droeshout portrait in the first folio. There are certain differences 
between the new portrait and the Marshall one: the frame is rectangular and not 
oval ; the hand and the sprig of bay are not visible ; the poet is turned to his right 
(as in the Droeshout print). The cloak, however, which Marshall added—from his 


own imagination presumably, for it is not in the Droeshout picture—is retained. Under 


the portrait is printed the name “ Mr. William Shakespeare,” and under that the 
lines : 

‘ For ever live thy fame, the world to tell 
bei Thy like, no age, shall ever paralell [sic], 

which form the last couplet of the lines normally found under Marshall’s engraving. 
This item only fetched £225—rather to the surprise of a good many people, for the 
curiosity—it is hardly more than that, I fear—is an interesting one, and the Poems, 
in any case, a valuable book. An imperfect copy of the second issue of the third 
folio of Shakespeare, 1664, fetched £610, and a fourth folio, 1685, £80 
The highest price of the day was {£2750 paid for the first issue of the first 
edition of the Vulgate, usually known as the Mazarin Bible [circa 1455]. It is a very 
rare and beautiful book, but this copy is by no means perfect, having only 


588 leaves in place of 641, and having in addition ninety-six other leaves damaged, | 


chiefly by the cutting out of initial letters. A copy of the first edition of the English 
authorised version of the Holy Bible, folio, 1611, with the “‘ He ” reading in Ruth iii. 
15, sold for £80. A fine set, in forty-nine volumes, of de Bry’s Voyages, folio, 1590- 
1628, fetched £315, and Valturius De Re Militari, first edition, folio, 1472, the first 
book printed in Italy with Italian woodcuts, £410. 


ao 
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PAN the books from the library of Mr. E. A. V. Stanley, of Quantock Lodge, 
k Bridgwater, which are to be sold at Sotheby’s on December 2nd and 3rd, I 
notice the following : Don Quixote, first part, first issue, quarto, Madrid, 1605, and 
also the second issue, the Lisbon issue (both of the same year) and the Madrid issue 
of 1608 ; Don Quixote, second part, first edition, Madrid, 1615 ; De Bry’s Voyages, 
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folio, 1590-1628, bound in thirteen volumes ; ‘Thomas Hariot’s A Briefe and True 
Report of the New Found Land of Virginia, folio, Frankfort, 1590 ; a collection of forty- 
our volumes of the comedies of Lope de Vega, made by Richard Heber ; poetical 
and other tracts from the library of Horace Walpole, some of them marked with his 
manuscript notes ; and a splendid collection of seventy-seven volumes by Defoe, 
nearly all first editions, and including both parts of Robinson Crusoe. 'The Lope de 
Vega and Defoe collections are, each of them, to be sold in one lot. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


M® EVERARD MEYNELL, of 7 East Chapel Street, Mayfair, has bought 
: Coventry Patmore’s Library, and is shortly issuing a catalogue of it. This will 
include presentation copies of books from Emerson, Tennyson, Rossetti, Ruskin, 
Francis Thompson and others, and Patmore’s own annotated copies of the works of 
various authors consulted by him, among them Dante, Coleridge, and St. Bernard. 
Among manuscripts in this collection are those of the third and fourth books of 
The Angel in the House, The Unknown Eros, and Rod, Root, and Flower. There are also 
many letters of great interest and written to Patmore—several from Tennyson, a 
fine series from Gerard Hopkins, and one from Dr. Bridges, referring in most generous 
phrases to Patmore’s poetry in general and to The Unknown Eros in particular. 
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PART from the Patmore Collection, Mr. Meynell has also at the present moment 
in his shop two volumes of considerable importance which he has not yet catalogued. 
One is a copy of the 1681 folio of Andrew Marvell’s Poems containing the Horatian 
Ode, which was, until recently, supposed, with others of Marvell’s poems, to have 
been printed for the first time, from manuscript, by Captain Edward Thompson 
in his three-volume quarto edition of 1776. This edition contained a good deal which 
was obviously not by Marvell, and met with such criticism that the Captain, in a fit 
_ of temper, destroyed the manuscripts from which he had worked. There was, therefore, 
until recently, no material proof that Marvell did in reality write the Horatian Ode. 
It seems now, however, clear that Marvell at first included the Ode in the 1681 volume, 
but cancelled it before publication. Messrs. Dobell also have a copy which contains 
this poem ; but their book is not identical with Mr. Meynell’s, for the latter has the 
word Finis at the bottom of page 139 (the end of the Second Song at the Marriage of 
Lord Fauconberg and the Lady Mary Cromwell, with which the book usually ends), 
whereas the former has no Finis, and continues with another poem, On the Death 
of O. C., which is incomplete. The other book, mentioned above as of special impor- 
tance, is Coleridge’s copy of The Natural History of Enthusiasm [by Isaac Taylor], 
8vo, 1829. It is copiously annotated in the poet’s hand, but, alas, only so far as page 37 5 
which seems to suggest that the natural history of enthusiasm took its usual course 
‘in this instance and died early. The note on the fly-leaf of the book is, I think, of enough 
general interest to be quoted here at length : 

Evidently the work of a superior and well-balanced mind, at once observant and 
meditative. It is no everyday or every year Publication. The prominent defect nae saltem 
 judice, in the style, z.e., that the Metaphors constitute the web of the cloth. a vie r 
__ who habitually reasons in Metaphors will now and then reason by them. Besi es, the 
_ frequency (in the Latin as well as the English use of frequens) of the Figures frustrates 
_ their purpose. To imitate the faults I am condemning (no unusual thing, by the bye) 
one cannot see one’s way through the wood for the swarms of Fireflies in the Path. 
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A young writer of full and stirring Intellect likes to have his compositions all alive. 
But let him beware of the morbus pedicularis of Rhetoric—tho’ the Pediculi were as 
beautiful, each seen for itself on the object plate of the Microscope, as the gem beetle, 
still it is a Disease—tho’ now and then from excess of Health at least of the Vis vitee.— 
$..TeC. 
Many a journalist has written, for bread-and-butter and for print, a review of a book 
with which he has only a dipping acquaintance ; but it is odd to find Coleridge 
writing, for his own satisfaction apparently, a sort of private review of a book of which, 
I suspect, he had only read‘thirty-seven pages. : 
| 
ga 
NOTICE that a copy of Baskerville’s edition of Congreve’s Works, three volumes, 
8vo, 1761, is priced at £36 in Catalogue No. 405, issued by Mr. Francis 
Edwards, of 83 High Street, Marylebone, W.1, who also offers a number of early 
printed books and of fine bindings. In this catalogue, too, is an English fifteenth- 
century manuscript of Lydgate’s The Fall of Princes (translated from Boccacio), which 
is marked at £425. It was in the Mostyn sale last July, where it sold for £250. 
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ESSRS. CHARLES J. SAWYER, LTD., of 23 New Oxford Street, have 
published their Catalogue No. 58 of Library Sets of Standard Authors. 
Among these I notice Mrs. Barbauld’s British Novelists, fifty volumes, 8vo, 1820, 


£25; Sharpe’s British Poets from Chaucer to Cowper, 100 volumes, 8vo, printed by 
Whittingham at the Chiswick Press, 1820, £50 ; the Mellstock Edition of the Complete _ 


Works of Thomas Hardy, thirty-seven volumes, 8vo, 1919, £45 ; and a complete set 
of Samuel Ireland’s Picturesque Views, 1792-1797, with 213 aquatint illustrations, 
in all eight volumes, 8vo, {60. ; 
ga 
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Pei catalogue lately sent forth by Mr. J. Lewine, 5 Sicilian Avenue, Southamp- 
a ton Row, W.C.1, is very pleasant to browse in, for it contains, among other 
things, some entertaining eighteenth-century books. The Spouter’s Companion, the 
Spouter’s Medley, the Spouting Club in an Uproar, or, The Battle of the Socks and 
Buskins sounds as if it might quite well be worth the 12s. asked for it, and The Art 
of Ruling a Wife, with Rules for Batchelors (1747), should be cheap, even at £2 2s., if 
it performs all it promises. Both these books are anonymous. There are also in this 
list a good many plays and, among poets, the 1763 quarto of Churchill’s Poems, priced 


at 15s. The second volume was issued in 1765 (after Churchill’s death), and completed | 


the collection of his verse. Neither book is rare, but both are well worth picking up, 
when a chance occurs, by anyone who cares for eighteenth-century poetry and satire. 
It is a pity that Mr. Lewine, in this list, omits usually to give the size of the books 
he offers. The omission often makes it hard to identify a book and to be certain 
whether one wants it or not. 
DB oO 
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I REGRET that several other catalogues have to be held over until next month 


for discussion. 
I. A. WILLIAMS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A REMINISCENCE 
(To the Editor of THz Lonpon MERCURY) 


IR,—May I hasten to make one of (I hope not less than) a thousand of your readers who 

J will unite to call your attention to the fact that Swinburne’s 4 Reminiscence, which you 

print in your November number as hitherto unpublished, appeared in the Astrophel volume 

in 1894, and is included in the collected edition of the poems, where it may be found on 
the 229th page of the sixth volume ?—Yours, etc., EK. iS 

The Avenue, Bakewell, Derbyshire, November 3rd. geese 


[Yes, it was about a thousand. We apologise for the oversight, which was not the less ours * 
because we committed it conjointly with so great an expert as Mr. T. J. Wise.—Epiror.] 


KNUT HAMSUN 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—In your “ Literary Intelligence ” this month, after a reference to the Nobel award 

for Literature, you say : “The other Swedes who have won the prize are Selma Lagerléf ~ 

and Werner von Heidenstam,” thereby insinuating that Hamsun is himself a Swede. He 
is, of course, a Norwegian.—Yours, etc., E. L. ALLHUSEN 
2 Carlisle Place, Monkstown, Co. Cork, November 5th. ‘ : 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MARRYAT 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDoN MERcurY) 


. IR,—I venture to correct Mr. I. A. Williams’ article in this month’s LONDON MERcuRY 

in one respect, and to ask for information. 

Peter Simple was first published from the Metropolitan Magazine anonymously in 1834. 
The “‘ Illustrated Edition ” it was that was issued in 1837, with etchings by R. W. Buss. 
In my copy of this scarce book the etchings are not coloured. Were they also issued coloured 
as in the copy in an American private collection referred to by Mr. Williams ? I have not 
seen a coloured copy. On the other hand, in the “ Illustrated Edition ” of facob Faithful, 
also published in 1837, the etchings by Buss are somewhat crudely coloured by hand in 
my copy. 

Oak books in this form are very rare, and it would be interesting to know if in either 
or both the illustrations are sometimes in black-and-white and sometimes coloured.— 


Yours, etc., Capek 
MR. BELLOC AND MR. WELLS 


(To the Editor of ‘THE LONDON MERcurRY) 


IR,—There really is something to be said for Mr. Wells’ History in spite of Mr. Belloc 
The only real test to put the volume through is this : Does the book give the general reader 
a reasonable idea of the development of Europe ? I submit that on the very examples cited 
_ by Mr. Belloc Mr. Wells’ conclusions are legitimate deductions. 

(a) The important fact about the Representative System for the twentieth-century lay 
reader is not that it was an exclusively feudal institution rising among the Basques, 
_ Aragonese, and Venetians. What is vital is just its decay and transformation, as mentioned 
_ by Mr. Belloc. The Representative System as known to the Romans and the Middle Ages 
was representative of very special classes only. Even gatherings of the “ commons ”’ were 
. in no sense representative of the “‘ Vulgus.”’ Mr. Wells would have totally misled his readers 
had he stressed the medieval aspect of the question to the detriment of its admittedly 
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unhistorical development in the seventeenth century and later. This late evolution, fostered 
by propaganda and based on misunderstanding, is the important part of the story, and its 
chief claim was the right to tax. 

(b) All students of history are indebted to Mr. Belloc for his concise and powerful 
statement on page 50 of all that did remain of the Roman Empire in A.D. 500 ; these points 
are too often overlooked. But here, again, the vitally important thing for Europe, and the 
feature that permitted the gradual development of nationalities, was just the “ only thing 
that had changed appreciably in that society during a century,” namely, “ the reference 
of major governmental things to the Capital’: Mr. Wells’ type of history necessarily must 
emphasize this most important change, even though to do so he must confuse Goths and 
Visigoths and mix different epochs. In general history exact truth of minute details very 
easily throws the whole picture widely out of focus. 

(c) Mr. Wells’ treatment of the Church is not so defensible. He should have stated Mr. 
Belloc’s facts. But when we recollect St. Paul’s admonitions to communities which were 
introducing local differences, the unqualified presentments of the Apostolic Fathers against 
heresies and irregularities, and the interminable laments and cursings of the patristic and 
saintly writers of later date against variations in ceremonies, doctrine, and church govern- 
ment, it is quite true to say that the history of the first centuries is obscure and that wide 
local differences in beliefs and unsettled creeds—the councils came late—make it impossible 
for the average man to have clear notions of Christian ideas and ceremonies during that time. 

The truth of the matter of this volume seems to be that Mr. Wells should use Mr. Belloc’s 
facts and make his own deductions.—Yours, etc., Warren H. LowENHAUPT. 

Paris, November 6th. 

[Other letters on this subject have been crowded out.—EDITOoR.] 


THE SOUND OF ENGLISH 
(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Beerbohm thinks that to Italians and Frenchmen English is harsh. It might, 

perhaps, rather be called sibilant, with all its plurals and possessives. I have a vague idea 
that this was Tennyson’s opinion. Here is a sentence : “ Beerbohm’s joyous sallies always 
amuse us.” I omit the polite Mr. in order to keep out the s of Monsieur and Signor. I suggest 
with extreme diffidence, that the sentence could be rendered in French “ sans,” as says 
Shakespeare, a single sounding s. (See those successive sibilants.) “‘ Les propos joyeux de 
Beerbohm nous font toujours rire,” and in Italian with only one, “I motti allegri di 
Beerbohm ci divertono sempre.” To avoid the s in amusent or divertissent I use font rire 
which, I fear, might suggest that we laugh at Mr. Beerbohm rather than with him—an 
impossible idea. A foreigner, to tease us, might say that such a hissing language as ours is 
only fit for geese. I wonder if any foreigner ever did say that—Voltaire, for instance, during 
his three years’ stay in England. : 

Mr. Beerbohm prefers the sound of Italian to that of French. Perhaps Spanish, notwith- 
standing its strings of plurals in s, strikes more nobly on the ear than either. “ Lingua 
toscana in bocca romana”? is beautiful, but zm bocca toscana is uncertain. I remember a 
group of Florentine cabmen in vociferous argument. With the guttural Tuscan c their 
Italian sounded like Dutch. It is usual for us to jeer at Welsh because the printed words 
look so ugly, as we assume that the letters are pronounced as in English, which they are not 
Since I was last in Florence I have heard the soft and lisping modulations of Welsh in 4 


horse fair at Aberystwyth. I understood nothing of the language, but it sounded far more 


melodious than the Tuscan.—Yours, etc., 
Syracuse Lodge, Torquay. H. B. Devey. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL VERSE 
(To. the Editor of THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—The first volume of Public School Verse, published in September by Messrs. 
Heinemann, has been so well received that it is proposed to publish next year 
a volume for 1920-21, and we would be extremely grateful if you would allow us to 


be 
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a the following announcement, as it is impossible to circularise all the smaller 
schools : 

“ All boys who had not left school before January, 1920, will be eligible as contributors 
provided their contributions were written while still at school. 

“All contributions should be sent to the Editors, at the address given below, before 
February 1st, 1921. Those unsuccessful will be returned if a stamped and addressed envelope 
of sufficient size is enclosed.” 

We should like to appeal again to Headmasters and English Masters to assist us in making 
the scheme known among their boys, and to take this opportunity of thanking them most 


cordially for their co-operation last year.—Yours, etc., Martin GILKEs. 
RICHARD HUGHES. 
Care of the Holywell Press, Oxford. P. H) -B&Lyon; 


A POETICAL PARALLEL 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—It seems to me to be of some interest and utility that I should point out a curious 
literary parallel between Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer’s charming poem, O Would 1 Were .. ., 
which appears in your November issue, and another, and equally delightful, treatment of the 
very same subject, with which one of our foremost minstrels (Mr. Augustus Elen) has often 
pleased his auditors, myself among the number. You will notice from the words of Mr. 
Elen’s song, of which I append a copy, that not only is the general theme the same in each 
poem, but that the individual instances chosen by the two (or rather, three, for Nature’s 
Made a Big Mistake is the joint production of Messrs. Alf Ellerton and Worton David) 
lyrists are in many cases identical. The giraffe, the camel, the ostrich, the rattlesnake 
appear in both poems ; and the limpet and the snail, the insect and the fly, too, are closely 
allied in nature and in intellectual and emotional significance. It will hardly take a mind of 
your critical acuteness, Sir, to perceive the importance of a trend of thought which expresses 
itself in the same age in two such different, and yet similar, products of the Muse. 
I have only to add that Nature’s Made a Big Mistake is published by Messrs. Francis, 
Day, & Hunter. I am, Sir, 
Yours in the cause of Art, 


November roth. A. U. Totycus, Ph.D. 


I 


Nature made a big mistake when makin’ us, I guess ; 

We ain’t got no advantages like animals persess. 

For instance, take the bantam-cock. Compare that bird with me ; 
I can’t rule one wife, but ’e seems to rule p’r’aps twenty-three. 
Is wives keep ’im by laying eggs—’e only crows for food. 

D’yer think my wife would keep me if I cock-a-doodle-doo’d ? 
A dog’s got four legs, I’ve got two—again, nah, ’ere’s the rub: 
If I ’ad four legs I’d come ’ome much steadier from the pub. 


Chorus 
Nature’s made a big mistake— 
Take the camel, who ’as always got the "ump ; 
Still to drink enough at once to last a week ’e ’as the pow’r ; 
I can only take enough at once to last me ’arf-an-hour. 
But if I could do what camels does— 
Drink seven days’ supply upon the spot— 
I’d get loaded up each Saturday, and sleep until the next, 
If I only ’ad the tank the camel’s got ! 


[There are three more verses and choruses.—EDITOR. ] 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES, Etc. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


ho. announcements for the coming session include the exhibition of two — 


gold lunettes of Irish type, respectively in the possession of the Drapers’ Company 
and the Royal Institution of Cornwall. These imposing relics of the Early Bronze 
Age are common in Ireland, but have been found occasionally on the opposite 
coast, in Wales and Cornwall, as well as in neighbouring countries of the Continent, 
all being of Irish manufacture. The antiquities of London always make a special appeal to 
the local Society, and Mr. Lambert, of the Guildhall Museum, promises a report on recent 
finds of Roman and medizval objects in the City, where the inspection of excavations 
for new buildings is a matter of routine. Professor Keith’s remarks on a Roman skull 
found in London will probably throw light on the physical differences between the 
Romanised inhabitants of Londinium and the race that ruled them during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. The discovery of a fine perforated stone axe-hammer is due 
to the activities of the Ministry of Agriculture at Amesbury, Wiltshire, and the specimen 
may prove to be contemporary with the neighbouring monument of Stonehenge. After 
entering a protest against the project of building over the rubbish-heaps of Fostat, near 
Cairo, Mr. Somers Clarke will give an account of recent excavations in this medizval 
treasure-house. 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY 


HE Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies is able to report a considerable 

increase in membership as a result of its appeal last year. It has resumed its old practice 
of issuing the Fournal of Hellenic Studies twice a year. The first part of the current volume, 
if not yet of pre-war bulk, leaves nothing to be desired in point of quality. It opens with 
an article by Mr. T. W. Allen on the origin of the Greek minuscule hand, which gave 
us our present Greek type. Its inventor, he concludes, is unknown, but it originated about 
the middle of the eighth century as an adaptation of the cursive hand then in use in 
Constantinople. Mr. J. F. Mountford’s Cromer Prize Essay discusses “‘ Greek Music,” and 
by tracing its history down to medizval times is able to show that modern music is its 
lineal descendant. Mr. Horatio. Brown breaks entirely new ground in English in a valuable 
article on the history and topography of the Venetian colony in Constantinople under the 
Byzantines, from the tenth to the twelfth centuries. In “ Heroic Sophrosyne and the form 
of Homer’s Poetry” Mr.J.'T. Shepherd defends the unity of the epics in two essays, an 
exposition of the aristeia of Diomedes showing its relevance to the main theme of the 
Iliad, and a study of the development of the character of Telemachus. Sir William M. 
Ramsay, under the general title “‘ Military Operations on Mount Taurus,” contributes three 
notes on the historical geography of Asia Minor, which reveal his unique combination 
of literary and local topographical knowledge. The subjects investigated are : (a) the route 
taken by Xerxes through Anatolia, a commentary on Herodotos ; (5) the military roads 
along the Pisidian frontier, a contribution to the study of the Roman wars on the Taurus ; 
Fe (c) a discussion of Diodoros’s story of the escape of Dokimos and the identification of 

is prison. 


THE UISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Or November 19th the London branch of the Association held a joint meeting with the 
Classical Association, when Mr. Norman Baynes lectured on the “ Civilisation of the 
Greeks and Romans.” Recent publications of the Association include a bibliography of 
English economic history and the annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, a subject index 
with brief notes to all historical works published in 1919. In the October quarterly number 
of History, the Association’s journal, Mr. Baynes discusses, with great bibliographical 
knowledge, “ Recent Books on Roman History,” concluding with some suggestions of books 
which still require to be written. A lecture delivered a year ago by Mr. Geoffrey Callender 
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is reprinted as ““'The Evolution of Sea-Power under the First Two Tudors.” It describes 
the work of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. in preparing the weapon which was wielded in 
Elizabeth’s reign. In ‘“‘ Another Version of the Scheldt History” General F. de Bas, Chief 
of the Historical Department of the Dutch War Office, replies to the Belgian annexationists 
in particularly Professor Terlinden’s article in History for January. He concludes with a 
suggestion that other seafaring nations than the two disputants should be represented on 
the Scheldt Committee. A truly international committee might take over the management 
of the entire navigable Scheldt. This quarter’s “ historical revision” is by Professor 
Stenton, who deals with the distinctive features of the Danish part of England and their 
influence in the eighth to the tenth centuries. The number concludes as usual with reviews 
of recent historical literature. 


THE ROYAL NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

a the October meeting of the Royal Numismatic Society Mr. Harold Mattingly read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Mints of Vespasian,” which formed a continuation of his study of 

the coinage of the Civil Wars of a.p. 68-69, published in 1914. The object of the paper 

was to attribute the coins of this emperor to their mints, to detail the characteristic feature _ 

of each mint, and to date the issues as far as possible. 

The mint of Rome showed various changes of portrait, while a feature of the reverse 
types was the deliberate echoing of the coinage of Augustus. The mint of Lyons was remark- 
able for its brilliant portraits and for the exceptional bronze coins of A.D. 71. Discussing the 
mint of Tarraco, Mr. Mattingly called attention to the variety of portraiture, and suggested 
that one class of coins generally attributed to Spain might be attributed to some mint, 
still to be identified, in Illyricum. Ephesus was the chief Asia Minor mint, but there were 


_ others—notably, Byzantium—which must have been very active while it was the head- 


quarters of Mucianus. We know from Tacitus that Vespasian struck gold and silver at 
Antioch, and there were a number of coins still to be apportioned to other mints of Syria. 
To Commagene belonged an interesting series of bronze coins with local types com- 
memorating its second incorporation in the Empire after a brief period of independence 
under its native princes. In conclusion, Mr. Mattingly dealt with Vespasian’s constitutional 


policy on questions of coinage. 


THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

4 Bes series of monthly meetings upon which the members of the Library Asscciation 
H can meditate as matters of arecent past were possibly well arranged and certainly well 

intentioned ; but they failed in their primary object. They did not draw. But the enduring 

Secretary has issued a fresh programme, in which, abandoning his attempts to instruct, 


his mere endeavour is to inform. Scarcely can we consider these “ visits ”’ as anything more 


a paper by Mr. G. P 


than pleasure for members of a learned Society, although the first, on Trafalgar Day, sees 
them “ crossed in conference ”’ with the Museums Association, at the National Library _ 
for the Blind. That conference, before these lines appear, will have added its resolutions 
to the minute-book. We hope that the result will indeed be a closer union for the purposes 
that both societies profess ; and, certainly, since the Public Libraries Act of 1919 put both 
museum and library under one control, the closest union can scarcely be amiss. 
Succeeding meetings for 1920 take place at the Imperial War Library and at the Schcol 
of Oriental Studies, in Finsbury Square. During 1921 the Association meets in January 
at the London Library ; in February, as the guest of the Royal Historical Society, to hear 
. Gooch ; and in March, at Conduit Street, to view the library of the 
Royal Society of British Architects. April brings a visit to the London Museum, and 
in May the library and museum at Brentford has been selected—“ where great store of 


antiquities, very pretty,” as Pepys might report. : 

Ee dance Clugees have ass then commenced as a preparation for the test in May, 
1921. The Association does not run lectures in London ; perhaps because this would clash 
with the School of Librarianship. We understand that the Year-Book will be issued in 
November, as the new committees have now been elected. This publication has not appeared 


since 1914, and there are naturally many changes in the list of members. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Salzburg, November, 1920 


ARDLY any German writer of our time has been more read than Ludwig 

Ganghofer, who has lately died. But no other has been so harshly spoken of. 

It is a German peculiarity that the writer whom the German reads he also 

despises, while the writers whom he honours and admires go unread. This 

is so much so that if a book does not bore him, even does not annoy him, 
he feels it must be worthless, and as soon as he hears the value of a book highly estimated 
he is careful not to read it. In the same way the German thinks the pictures which 
appeal to him to be contemptible for that very reason, and praises openly only such 
pictures as he secretly considers horrible. (It may be, however, that the same conditions 
obtain in other countries : I do not know.) The best example of this is Richard Strauss, 
who was hugely famous so long as his music was generally displeasing. But, in propor- 
tion as our ears grew accustomed to his music, so his fame fell away from him, and 
to-day our musical youth considers him a sort of Trompeter von Sakkingen. Now 
Ganghofer had the misfortune to please at the beginning. And he had the further 
misfortune to fall between two generations. The rulers of Literature in 1880, the old 
gentlemen, the ‘“‘Bonzes,”’ who were otherwise very unfriendly to insurgent youth, 
made an exception for Ganghofer and very graciously took him up. This aroused 
envy in the young, and when, ten years later, they gained their victory, the young 
Ganghofer was also overthrown together with his older companions. He owed, more- 
over, the favour of the elders, who were else so severe, less to his works than to the 
indescribable charm, to the captivating grace, to the shining magic of his personality. 
From him proceeded such a radiance and so much power and joy of life that no one 
who encountered the compelling glance of his bold eyes could withstand him. The 
secret of his appearance was that he looked exactly what a poet is expected to look— 
but what in reality poets hardly ever do look. Fair, slender, tall, with a proud, hard, 
audacious profile, with a rapid step, filled with impatience by the throbbing pressure 
of life, he appeared like a young Teutonic king ; and in Munich, where he began his 
career, as later in Vienna, whence he returned again to his Bavarian home, the hearts 
of all women went out to him. He was a man of the open-air, a hunter, a mountain- 
climber, an oarsman, a boat-sailer, but also a genuine German drinker, with an 
artist’s sense, rare in a German, for splendour and magnificence, insatiably eager for 
every kind of beauty, however it might manifest itself, for the beauty of women as for 
the beauty of forests, for decorated rooms as for showy verses—he was one of the first 
in Germany to announce the fame of the young d’Annunzio—a wonderful companion, 


an incomparable story-teller, the most lovable of hosts in his hospitable house, as. 


passionate in hunting as in the organisation of riotous festivals, enjoying equally 
“now the loneliness of the mountains, now the wildest of company—life had no cup 
of joy from which Ludovico il Magnifico, as his friends called him, had not drunk. 
What a prodigal of beauty, magnificence, and joy ! What an artist in life ! Indeed, in the 
end, there was not too much left over for art, for his own art. In this he was a belated 
sutvival of those older post-romantic artists, who must be incomprehensible, almost 
irritating, to their present-day successors, since these always keep all their strength 
for their work and ascetically give themselves up to it, while men like Ganghofer, 
turning everything much more directly into their own lives, prosecuted their art only 
with the remains of their strength, with, so to speak, the crumbs that fell from the 
rich tables of their lives. In this way, it is true, art was liable to suffer : to-day it is 


rather the man who suffers. Who can decide which is the more important, who can. 
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answer the question whether even the highest work of artcan outweigh a full human 
life ? Ganghofer’s friends, the witnesses of his brilliant career, involuntarily remembered 
when they read his books the charm and splendour of his personality, and they 
perceived this personality in the books themselves ; but, it must be confessed, only 
between the lines. His books and his plays were only a shadow of himself. Perhaps 
it was just because life itself, immediate life, gave him so much that he had no need 
to seek a compensation in art : one must have been rejected by life to become all an 
artist and nothing but an artist. Perhaps it was also because he came a couple of years 
too early, because his beginnings fell within the period of the Epigoni, in a time when 
feeling for style, for the shape and proportion of style, for style as a means of personal 
expression, was still lacking. That age contented itself with speaking of, and about, 
things. But the secret of extracting from language the magical power which not only 
names things but calls them up, evokes them—this secret we have re-discovered, we 
who came immediately after him, hardly ten years younger than he. The generation 
which treads immediately on one’s heels is always the most severe, and it is with it 
that one comes least easily to an understanding. And then Ganghofer had the further 
misfortune to be admired and singled out by the German Emperor. This could not be 
forgiven him. Envy could not forgo the opportunity of masquerading as manly pride 
before the thrones of princes. The fact that his work overcame this and conquered 
_ unjust ridicule proves that it must, after all, contain something which deeply moves the 
average German. His Geigenmacher von Mittenwald, his Prozesshansl , and, above all, his 
_ Herrgotischnitzer von Ammergau, strong solid plays of peasant life, combining real 
humour with a certain ‘‘ deutschen Gemiit ” and a sentimentality which was not quite 
- genuine, but was, therefore, all the more powerful in its effect, still after forty years 
keep their places on all the stages of Germany. And he wrote a novel, Schloss Hubertus, 
which can still be found to-day in every hunting-lodge and every hunter’s hut from 
the high north of Germany to the last outliers of our southern mountains. This novel 
has become a breviary for all hunters. They all, masters and servants alike, when they 
return from the chase and are stretching their tired limbs in bed, read it for half an 
hour before going to sleep and never fail to be delighted by it. His Berchtesgau novels, 
as well, Der Klosterjager, Der Mann im Salz, have so good a public that many a 
laurelled poet might envy it. But the more his works penetrated among the people 
the more surely were literary honours denied to him. It is the fate of the German 
writer in these days that he must choose between the intellectuals and the people. 
It has not been the fortune of any living writer to affect both, to affect the whole 
nation. 
The happiest gift of the German, the faculty in which he overtops all other nations, 
is his power so to enter into the ways and customs of other races that he can feel 
himself thinking their thoughts and sharing their inner rhythm, and seems at times 
capable of making a temporary intellectual removal from his own into another people. 
The best example of this is Goethe, to whom we owe our great conception of a world- 
literature. It is this mysterious joy in thinking the thoughts of other nations rather 
than our own and in letting our hearts beat faster when they rest on the heart of the : 
whole world which makes us such good translators. The preference which our great 
poets have shown for using their best powers in the work of translation. There ae 
translations by Wieland of the ancients and of Shakespeare, by Voss of Homer, y 
Goethe of Voltaire, Diderot, and Cellini, by Schiller of Racine. Schlegel and ‘Tieck 
have produced a translation of Shakespeare in a classically great style, and vane this 
imperishable performance stand also Eichendorff’s Calderon and Stefan a s 
Dante. Into this illustrious circle enters now a young German poet, who is alrea y 
‘beginning to be celebrated, and who is by reason of the intensity of his feeling an 
Be iéssion perhaps our greatest hope, Franz Werfel, the author of the Weltfreund. 
fis has applied the force of his style to the rendering of a Czech poet, Otakar Brezina. 
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Brezina is reckoned in Bolfemia the greatest poet of that country. I believe that he 
is more: I believe that at this moment he is the most powerful rhapsodic poet alive. 
He is no longer young, having been born in 1868 ; and he is still a schoolmaster in 


an obscure Moravian village. He is already known to French readers by the inter- 


mediation of Ernest Denis, who, with his ear for le millénaire qui sommeille dans 
toute dme slave, recognised at once the importance of Brezina, and by the lectures 
on modern Bohemian literature delivered at the Sorbonne in 1910 by H. Jelinek, 
which were afterwards published as a book by the Mercure de France. The first 
translation of Brezina into German was made by Emil Saudek in 1901. This translation 
sounded well enough, but it also sounded like a translation. Saudek himself may have 
felt this, for he joined forces with the powerful poet, Franz Werfel. Brezina’s Winde 
von Mittag nach Mitternacht, translated by Emil Saudek and Franz Werfel have now 
appeared (Kurt Wolff, Munich). Thus once again a masterpiece of world-literature, 
of an elevation perhaps unequalled in our time, has been made a German possession. 
For Brezina’s work has a spiritual breadth and power for which I can think of no 
parallel in our time. Here are really Walt Whitman and Dostoievski together ; and a 


breath of American freedom hovers over the gloomy chaos, a gleam of the Baroque — 


falls on the Gothic turbulence, a threatening Hussite note mixes itself with the psalms 
of the ancient Bohemian church, a cry from the future answers the primitive voices 
of the Bohemian soil, now a patriarch, now a futurist, speaks to us. This poet rises 
above himself, above his race, above his time, to a height where the masks of self, race 
and time disappear, and from them emerges a pure human spirit. Since Whitman’s 
Salut au monde humanity has heard no such Beethoven chord. 
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A RUSSIAN LETTER 


INTRODUCTORY 
Athens, October, 1920. 


HE current cant about Russian Literature* deeply rooted in the minds of 
foreigners is to a large extent misleading and requires substantial modifica- 
tion. Our literature is generally looked upon as being ofa quite peculiar 
kind, mainly addicted to preaching sermons, which, whether they be good or 
bad from the literary point of view, are interesting chiefly for their moral 
philosophy. As a matter of fact, half the best literature of the world is preaching 
literature, and Miltons, Dantes, and Euripideses are quite as frequent as Shakespeares, 
Ariostos, or Homers. But it happened that during a period of about two generations 
(c. 1840-1895) very many people in Russia had the itch for preaching, and the easiest 
way of preaching, owing to reasons largely fortuitous, was writing short stories and 
novels with a purpose ; and it also happened that at the same time arose two men of 
extraordinary literary genius, who were read throughout the world, and both of whom 
had very definite and personal ideas on morals and religion. But it is rather a doubtful 
compliment to Russia to call Tolstoy a great teacher, for, whatever he was, he never 
was in any sense of the word a philosopher, his so-called philosophy being an infinitely 
“more puerile form of the great mother-heresy of Rousseau. And if in Dostoyevski 
his art, his vision of life, and his religion are so intimately blended together that it 
would be difficult to disentangle them, he-is not typical of the Russian literary mind. 
In fact, the case of Dostoyevski is a case of Dostoyevski v. All Russian Literature (of his 
time). Still it remains that during some five odd decades of the nineteenth century 
the vast majority of Russian writers who were generally read were all preachers 
and teachers, all looked down on the mere art of literary creation as a sort of necessary 
evil, useful in a way, but not worth any serious notice. 

The peculiar race of men called Russian critics did their best in the way of barring 
access to the Corpus of Russian literature to all those who did not confess orthodoxy, 
or at least some mildly dissenting creed. And they would have succeeded in ousting 

even Pushkin from the Temple had not they later adopted the wiser policy of accepting 
him as one of their own, after having well mutilated and disfigured him in the process. 
Russian literature may now claim for herself the right of being treated on the same 
basis as her elder sisters, that is as literature and not as home-made philosophy, 
sociology, ethics, and what not. She declines the doubtful privilege of being judged 
by a standard apart, and wishes to stand the test of comparison, purely zsthettcal 
comparison with the older literatures of the West. aise 

Contrary to the utilitarian and ethical bent of the last age, modern Russian literature 

is mainly metaphysical and esthetic. And she naturally placed herself from the 
beginning under the invocation of those great writers who had been the least appreci- 
ated in the years of Intelligentsia Orthodoxy. Pushkin, first of all; Baratynski, the 
‘consummate master of concise poetical diction and Lucretian-like explorer of the 
regions of despair ; Gogol, who had always been praised for what he never was, a 
teacher of life, and never acknowledged for what he really was, our greatest romantic 
poet ; Tyutchev, the poet of Pan and Chaos, whose short and pregnant poems are all 
traversés de frissons métaphysiques ; Fet, in his youth the Ariel of Russian poetry, ~ 
and in his later years the astonishing alchemist of the Hvening Lights, every one of 
3 which is as a drop of rose-essence, distilled from pounds of rose ; Leskov, the man who 
14 en a a a a a a a a ae TS 
= For a very recent and elaborate spec.men see Prof. Briickner’s Russische 
" Literaturgeschichte. 1919. (Sammlung Géschen.) 
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knew Russia better than any other man and who found in her depths not the “ super- 
fluous men ” of Turgenev, or the Freudian characters of Dostoyevski, but men with 
inflexible wills, unbending passions, knowing not what it is to repent, men like the 
Italians of Stendhal, and also good strong saints of the cast of Adam Bede ; Slychevski, 


the inchoate and confused, but at times singularly vigorous and vivid poet of Pluralism ;. 


and, most of all, Dostoyevski. . . . The shades of Dostoyevski and Tyutchev especially 
brood over the younger Russian literature. ee 

But for the lovers of Pushkin, Tolstoy, and Turgenev modern Russian literature 
has a great and real drawback. It has lost that exquisite poetical and sympathetic 
realism which charmed all those who, from Mérimée to M. Baring, approached these 
older ones. Our recent literature is metaphysical not only in its special predilection 
for the crucial questions of Ananke, Nemesis, Eternity, and End, but also in the sense 
in which Dr. Johnson applied that word to the poetry of Dr. Donne. 3 

This is why Chekhov, who in many respects is our first modern writer, is not only 
a beginning, but also an end. He belongs to the new times in his conscious artistic 
effort, in his care to say nothing more than is necessary to the proposed effect, in his 
total freedom from preaching and teaching. But he combines this with the best 
characteristics of the earlier masters—their sublime simplicity of life. 

It is, therefore, surprising that Russian prose fiction has been so singularly mediocre 
since Chekhov’s death (and for some time before it, for the matter of that). Andreyev, 
Bunin, Tolstoy junior are men of real talent and originality, but it would be ridiculous 
to compare them even to Turgenev. The supremacy has passed over to the poets, 
the best of whom are certainly far above mediocrity, and to essayists and philosophers 
like Rozanov, Shestov, or Berdyayov. 

To those who like sociological and historical explications of literary facts it would 
be easy to find the causes of this phenomenon. These are mainly the dissolution of 
traditional forms of life and the setting in of a spirit of social and ethical individualism, 
always getting nearer to the limits of anarchy and moral solipsism. The beginning of 
this evolution goes back to the era of greatreforms, and the process was fairly completed 
by the revolution of 1905. The second revolution had only to apply its gigantic reagent 
to demonstrate the phenomenon in all its terrifying greatness. 

Another feature of contemporary literature is its absolute distaste for all forms of 
utilitarianism and easy optimism. The spirit of our modern writers is pluralistic and 
tragic. It is either despairingly pessimistic or mystically religious. 

All this may seem to be out of tune with what everyone hears about Russia from 
the newspapers. But the direction of the upper currents of the atmosphere is but too 
often opposed to those of the lower layers. As medizevalism triumphed in literature 
when the last real remnants of the Middle Ages were being swept away by the French 
Revolution, so it is in no way surprising to find pessimism and mysticism the dominant 
notes in the literature of a nation which is, at the very same time, indulging in the most 
thorough-going experiment of naive and Godless optimism. 

The Social Revolution has as yet but little influenced our letters except in a purely 
external way. Certainly a remarkable series of Zeitgedichte has arisen, but the main 
current seems to be in no wise deflected. And this, of course, is natural, for the 
seeds sown by history are slow in coming up. 

* % % % % ¥ 


‘The literary opinions of the vast majority of Russian readers were, during a period 
of over sixty years, guided by a succession of men whom it has been customary to 
design, in a common phrase, as Lords of Opinion. The first of these Lords was Belinski, 
the last Mikhaylovski, who died in 1904 Not one of the whole series* could be in any 
proper sense of the word called a critic. They never judged literature by any standards 


* Except Belinski in his first phase, before 1839. 
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other than sociological and moral. Still, they were men of strong personality and great 
influence. Their epigones* are still alive ; they include Gorki and some of the official 
critics of Bolshevism. But they have lost nearly all of their influence, and are always: 

losing more. For some twenty years opinion has continued in a state of complete 
anarchy, and no critic has exercised any wide influence. The critics themselves are 
anarchical enough. Their desultoriness, their lack of ideas, their subjectivity, and their 
far-fetched and mannered style make such critics as Chukovski and Aichenwald 
sometimes good reading, but seldom trustworthy guides. Other critics, mostly poets, 
have abundance of ideas, but these are always too personal, too distant from those of 
the general reader to exercise any real influence. 

It seems to be Russia’s fate that the man with understanding will never work, and 
all the work will be done by those who have none. The study of Literary History 
in Russia is in a disgraceful state. We lack even a tolerable anthology ; we have no 
adequate edition of Pushkin ; we have no reliable book on Prosody. The Brockhaus- 


_ Jefron Pushkin is a monster like the one described by Horace in the opening lines 


of Ad Pisonem : everything can be found there except understanding of Pushkin. 
The Academy Pushkin, after twelve years’ progress, had, in 1916, only reached the 
poet’s twenty-fourth year. The Academy Baratynski, edited by a young scholar of the 
name of Hofman, is a monument ere perennius of how poets should not be edited. 
Still, something has been done. Bryusov, the leader of the Moscow symbolists, 
who is perhaps our only poet not devoid of a sense of method, has done much. A 
scholar of great parts, I. N. Rozanov has published an excellent book on Russian 
poets of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, dealing in a masterly way 
with the transition from the typical poetry of the classicists to the subjective poetry 


of Pushkin. But the routine of secondary instruction has prevented him from 
- continuing his remarkable work. A group of young Moscow poets have collected 
_ extensive materials for the study of Russian prosody, but they remain unpublished. 


During the years immediately preceding and the three years following the beginning 


of the war this sort of work continued steadily increasing. Towards 1916 there 


seemed to be something quite like a dawn. The Revolution cut it short. It is true that 
the Bolsheviks have done some publishing of older writers (mainly those whom they 
rightly or wrongly acknowledge as forerunners, such as Saltykov-Schedrin and Gleb 
Uspenski), but these editions are in no wise better than their predecessors. Work 
is being done all over Russia by university men and lovers of poetry, but all of it 


necessarily remains manuscript. Thus, Mr. Beletski, of the University of Kharkov, 


has prepared a book on the women writers of 1830-1860, an exceedingly interesting 
subject dealing with the influence of George Sand and the rise of the tendenz-novel. 


_ But the cost of printing is so great as to exclude the possibility of it being published. 
- Only quite miniature books can appear, such as Mr. Lopatto’s stimulating little essay 
on the structure of Pushkin’s prose in connection with the general principles of prose- 


7 


_ fighting and marauding instead of reading and writing. 


writing (Odessa, 1918). 
All these beginnings may prove to be a false dawn. The present generation will 


- have lost its energy by the time circumstances may have altered. And the next genera- 


tion will probably be to all intents and purposes illiterate, having been taught 


D. S. MIRSKI 


*] cannot refrain from quoting here two specimens of their style of criticism. 


' (t) Mr. Vengerov, editor of the Brockhaus-Jefron Pushkin and of the section of Literature 


in the Cyclopedia of the same firm : Merejkovsky’s novels are bad because “‘ Mr. Merejkovsky’s 
conception of periods of transition is incompatible with the accepted idea of continuity in 


_ History.” (2) Yakubovich, the late compiler of the best-known Russian anthology: ‘‘ No 


‘one nowadays thinks Tyutchev a greater poet than Nekrasov ; it is obvious that he 
(Tyutchev) is quite indifferent to the social sufferings of the people. 
: 25 
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SOME PRIVATE PRESSES 


I—THE ERAGNY PRESS :2 


N a review of Mr. Pissarro’s work as an engraver and printer, contributed a year — 
ago to the Gazette des Beaux Arts, M. Clément-Janin finds fault, not quite justly, - 
with the best English printers for a certain monotony in their pages. They are 
content with a single good fount of type, and use it for every kind of book—the 
learned and the gay, the old moralist and the newest poet. The Eragny books 

he acquits of any such fault. He recognises a Gallic lightness in Mr. Pissarro’s handling 
of his type. These books do indeed show a remarkable suppleness and variety in the 
setting, although not more than a single fount—either the Vale or the Brook—is 
used in any one of them. The best printed book needs no more. All the Eragny 
books show Morris’s influence, which is expounded and defended in one of the 
earlier issues of the Press*; but in the later issues the artist gives his fancy a freer 
rein, both in his type-setting and in his illustration and decoration : especially, too, 
in his most dainty use of colour. 

He achieves the highest measure of beauty in the vellum copies of such delicious 
little books as the Histoire de la Reine du Matin, which he printed in 1907 for the 
French Société des Cents Bibliophiles—would that we had an English society of 
book-lovers to godfather such books as these—and the Paémes tirés du Livre de Fade, 
printed in 1911. The seven illustrations to the Book of Jade are all of them printed in 
~ gold and colours, while the text is in red and grey and gold. On the vellum the engray- 
ings seem to acquire a refined softness of line and tint like that of miniatures on ivory. 

In two of his books, Some Old French and English Ballads, edited by Mr. Robert 
Steele, and Songs by Ben Jonson, Mr. Pissarro has printed the musical settings in a 
type which is also of his own design. The modern way of printing music is invariably, 
though quite needlessly, ugly. At Mr. Pissarro’s hands the pages containing the music, 
printed with black notes on red lines, are as pleasing to look at as any in his books. 

Besides his Brook and his music types, Mr. Pissarro has designed a fount called 
the Thistle type, for a society of Dutch bibliophiles. It is based upon an early 
Carolingian minuscular hand of great beauty and clearness. Only one book has, I 
think, as yet been printed in it—a reprint of a Dutch poem of the fifteenth century, 
De acht Lyedekens van suster Bertken. ‘The punches of this fount also were cut by 
Mr. Prince ; but the type was cast in Holland for the private press of Mr. J. F. van 
Royen, who, in De acht Lyedekens, has used it with the happiest result. 

This is not the place to write of the literary texts which Mr. Pissarro has printed 
with so much care and beauty. An exhibition of all the Eragny Press books and of 
Mr. Pissarro’s engravings will be held at the Dorien-Leigh Gallery, Bruton Street, 
Mayfair, in the course of this present month of December. A bibliography of 
the Press up to the year 1911 will be found with those of the kindred private presses 
in Mr. Robert Steele’s The Revival of Printing, published by the Medici Society 
in 1912. It is interesting to note that two of our living poets have issued poems from 
the Eragny Press, and in both cases have also illustrated them by engraved work 
from their own hand. In 1905 Mr. Laurence Binyon published Dream Come True, 
with an engraving by himself ; and in the same year Mr. T. Sturge Moore’s The Little 
School was printed with four woodcuts and decorative initials by the author. Mr. 
Steele’s bibliography does not mention what is perhaps the rarest issue of the Press. 
In 1914 there were printed privately twenty-seven copies of Whym Chow : Flame of 
Love, a collection of memorial verses to a pet dog, written by “ Michael Field ” in 
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* De la Typographie moderne et de ’'harmonie de la page imprimée. Par C. Ricketts 
et L. Pissarro. 1898. : : 


Frontispiece and border to the Chozx 
Eragny Press, Hammersmith, 1902. Engraved on wood by Lucien Pissarro 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MODERN AUTHORS 
EDMUND [WILLIAM] GOSSE 


[Considerations of space make it impossible for us to publish a complete Bibliography 


of Mr. Gosse’s writings. The following is merely a list of some of his more important 
works. ] 


Verse and Drama 
MADRIGALS, SONGS, AND SONNETS. By J. A. Blaikie and E. W. Gosse. 
Longmans, Green. 1870. 
[32 Poems by Gosse ; 30 by Blaikie.] 
ON VIOL AND FLUTE. Henry S. King. 1873. 
KING ERIK. Chatto & Windus. 1876. \ 


THE UNKNOWN LOVER. A Drama for Private Acting, with an Essay on the 
Chamber Drama in England. Chatto & Windus. 1878. 


NEW POEMS. Kegan Paul. 1879. 


AN EPISTLE TO DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES ON HIS SEVENTY- 
FIFTH BIRTHDAY, 1884. 1884. 


[40 copies privately printed. London.] 
FIRDAUSI IN EXILE, AND OTHER POEMS. Kegan Paul. 1885. 
THE MASQUE OF PAINTERS: As Performed by the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours, May 19th, 1885, and written by E. Gosse. Privately Printed. 1885. 
HEDDA GABLER. By H. Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian. Heinemann. 1891. 


THE MASTER BUILDER. By H. Ibsen. Translated by E. Gosse and William 
Archer. Heinemann. 1893. 


IN RUSSET AND SILVER. Heinemann. 1894. 
THE AUTUMN GARDEN. Heinemann. 1909. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF EDMUND GOSSE. Heinemann. 1911. 


Prose . 


THE ETHICAL CONDITION OF THE EARLY SCANDINAVIAN PEOPLES. 
Hardwick. 1875. 


STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF NORTHERN EUROPE. Kegan Paul. 
1879. 

GRAY. Macmillan. 1882. 
[In English Men of Letters Series. 

CECIL LAWSON. A Memoir. Fine Art Society. 1883. 

A CRITICAL ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GEORGE TINWORTH. 
With a descriptive Catalogue attached. Fine Art Society. 1883. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES. A Contribution to the History of English 
Poetry. Kegan Paul. 1883. 


NOTES ON THE PICTURES AND DRAWINGS OF MR. ALFRED W. HUNT. 
Fine Art Society. 1884. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE. An Enquiry into the Causes and Phenomena 
of the rise of Classical Poetry in England. University Press, Cambridge. 1885. 
RALEIGH. Longmans, Green. 1886, 
[In English Worthies Series. Edited by Andrew Lang.] 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. Walter Scott. 1888. 
[In Great Writers Series. Edited by E. S. Robertson. ] 


A HISTORY OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE 1660-1780 
Macmillan. 1889. 


THE LIFE OF PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. Kegan Paul. 1890. 
NORTHERN STUDIES. Walter Scott. 1890. 


[The Scandinavian portion of Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe, with o 
Chapter added. In The Camelot Classics. Edited by E. ave] peem SESS 


ROBERT BROWNING. Personalia. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 
GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. Heinemann. 1801. 

THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. A Romance. Heinemann. . 1892. 
QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. Heinemann. 1893. 

THE JACOBEAN POETS. Murray. 1894. 


UNDINE. By F. H. C. de la Motte Fouqué. Translated from the German, with a 
Critical Introduction. Lawrence & Bullen. 18096. 


‘CRITICAL KIT-CATS. Heinemann. 1896. 

A Ben, ROR OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Heinemann. 
1595. [1597. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN DONNE, DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S. 2 vols. 

_ Heinemann. 1899. 


HYPOLYMPIA ; OR, THE GODS IN THE ISLAND. An Ironic Fantasy. 
Heinemann. 1901. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. An Illustrated Record. 4 vols. Heinemann. 1903-1904. 
_ [Vol. I by Richard Garnett ; Vol. II by R. Garnett and E. Gosse ; Vols. III and IV 
by E. Gosse.] 
JEREMY TAYLOR. Macmillan. 1904. 
[In English Men of Letters Series.] 
COVENTRY PATMORE. Hodder & Stoughton. 1905. 
[In Literary Lives Series, Edited by Sir W. R. Nicoll.) 
FRENCH PROFILES. Heinemann. 1905. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. Macmillan. 1905. 
[In English Men of Letters Series.] 
FATHER AND SON. A Study of Two Temperaments. Heinemann. 1907. 
IBSEN. Hodder & Stoughton. 1907. 
[In Literary Lives Series. Edited by Sir W. R. Nicoll.] 
TWO VISITS TO DENMARK: 1872, 1874. Smith, Elder. 1911. 
PORTRAITS AND STUDIES. Heinemann. 1912. 
COLLECTED ESSAYS. 5 vols. Heinemann. 1912. 
INTER ARMA. Being Essays written in Time of War. Heinemann. 1916. 
_ [Reprints from the Edinburgh Review.] 
THE LIFE OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Macmillan. 1917. 
THREE FRENCH MORALISTS (LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, LA BRUYERE, 
| VAUVENARGUES), AND THE GALLANTRY OF FRANCE. Heinemann. 
 1O1S. 
SOME DIVERSIONS OF A MAN OF LETTERS. Heinemann. 1919. 
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‘ 
MACBETH (Shakespeare) .. ee + ss ne ALDWYCH 4 
AS YOU LIKE IT (Shakespeare) .. bz a i? 2 OLD Vige aaa 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL (Sheridan oie os) Oup Veer 
THE GREAT LOVER (Leo Ditrichstein and Frederick and 
Fanny Hatton) E™ oe sis 3 .. SHAFTESBURY 
HE man in the street who, having come to see the Cenotaph and being unable 
to get near it on the afternoon of Thursday, November 11th, turned in, as I 
did, to see the matinée performance of Macbeth in a fit of patriotic ardour, 
would have had some difficulty in understanding how England’s greatest 
dramatist had got his reputation. Mr. James K. Hackett, whose production it 
is, and who plays the part of Macbeth himself, is an American actor of some reputation. 
It would be thought, therefore, that he had heard of the misfortunes of his late country- 
man, Mr. Augustin Daly, at the hands of Mr. Shaw when he produced Shakespeare 
in London. When the late Mr. Daly produced The Two Gentlemen of Verona at Daly’s 
Theatre in 1895 Mr. Shaw wrote: “The piece founded by Augustin Daly 
on Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona is not exactly a comic opera, though 
there is plenty of music in it, and not exactly a serpentine dance, though it proceeds 
under a play of changing coloured lights. It is something more old-fashioned than 
either : to wit, a vaudeville.”” Mr. Hackett’s Macbeth is neither a comic opera nor a 
serpentine dance, nor a vaudeville ; but it is something equally old-fashioned, it is a 
music-drama. Perhaps Mr. Hackett does not know that music-drama is an exploded 
superstition nowadays, and that to have been really abreast of the times he should 
not have taken Wagner as his model, but have turned Macbeth into a Russian Ballet 
with Scottish scenery. However, time, no doubt, will bring us that interpretation 
also, but, as usual, too late to be really effective. 

If anyone had suddenly come into the Aldwych Theatre during Mr. Hackett’s 
fourth act they might have imagined they had got by mistake into an opera-house 
at a performance of Die Walkiire—except that Mr. Norman O’Neill’s music would 
very soon have disillusioned them. Mountains of crag and rock, clouds of boiling 
steam, and Mr.O’Neill’s orchestration would make short work of a dozen Shakespeares, 
and Mr. Hackett has chosen to sacrifice Shakespeare to scenery, music, and Mr. 
Hackett. For that tall, extremely high-browed gentleman with the red wig who 
answers to the name of Macbeth throughout the performance is no relation to the 
Thane of Cawdor, he is more like the President of the Aristotelian Society. Perhaps 
this is Mr. Hackett’s subtle way of impressing upon us that Macbeth was a Scotchman. 
Mr. Hackett is subtle ; he could not bear that anything so gross as Banquo’s ghost 
should come upon the stage in the banqueting scene, so in its place a spot of limelight 
is directed upon the empty seat. This absurd super-unreality absolutely ruins what 
ought to be one of the most thrilling passages of the play ; but it was an experiment 
that, as far as I know, had not been tried before, whereas the notion of sacrificing 
Shakespeare to scenery is not novel and has never been successful. There is really 
no excuse for it whatever in London to-day. It might be pardonable in the Australian 
bush or the back blocks of America, but in London, where this method of playing 
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Shakespeare has been proved not once but dozens of ti i 
Bit, se ae nee: Mr. William Poel’s asked ce AOS a sera 
ate to Shakespeare’s intentions, but to result in perf ich ri 
the attention and produce amazing enthusi in all iets phi de N 
scandalous. Surely actors and Bpedicers featssine ape nae aimee es 
OUS. & hak ! 
a a pee sek Shakespeare’s unique fepatation in the world 8 the Run ne 
ah “3 alee ea if that is So, how do they reconcile the flatness of his plays 
\ p th such elaboration and care as Mr. Hackett has ded ? 
it never dawn upon them that thei eee aE 
ee p m that their methods must be totally wrong, or do they think 
that if Macbeth had a bigger and more striking shield, or if his castle had been b ilt of 
real rock instead of painted canvas, or if Mr. Norman O’Neill had been a Was 
or a Beethoven all would have been well ? If this, indeed, is their notion—and enue 
be because new and more elaborate scenic-Shakespeare is continually turning u ie 
I would advise all actors and producers at present in London to go to the “ Old Vic ra 
r ee of their productions. The last “ Old Vic.” production was As You Like It 
oa Ak Ae Se these notes appear, will have given place to Twelfth Night and 
.2Ng » but the Old Vic.” production of As You Like It was so superior to 
Mr. Hackett’s Macbeth that one would have imagined As You Like It was the world’s 
dramatic masterpiece and Macbeth a play by Horatio Bottomley and the John Bull 
studio. The first essential in the production of Shakespeare is to reduce the intervals 
during the performance to two, and this essential requirement is always fulfilled at 
the Old Vic.” In As You Like It there are seventeen scenes, which follow consecu- 
tively with only two breaks during the evening. In consequence, the play is alive and 
‘moves rapidly from its beginning to its end. In Mr. Hackett’s Macbeth there are four 
‘main intervals and twice as many interludes, during which Mr. Norman O’Neill 
endeavours to soften the winter of our discontent with music. This is not fair either 
to Shakespeare or to Mr. O’Neill. But it is not only that musical intervals spent in 
shifting scenery prevent the play from ever gripping us—the elaborate scenery by 
its self-conscious attempt at appropriateness actually kills the dramatic poetry. The 
golden rule for scenery to Shakespeare is that it should be as unobtrusive as possible. 
It ought not even to be so beautiful as to draw attention to itself unless, indeed, it 
were the scenery for a National Shakespeare Theatre, and then we could afford to have 
it as beautiful as possible (consonant with simplicity and with playing without more 
than two intervals), as we should always be seeing it and would soon get so used to it 
that it would in no way interfere with the play. I hope that when the “ Old Vic.” is 
rolling in money—which will happen one of these days—the management will 
remember my remarks about scenery and not try to outdo Mr. Hackett. 

The performance of As You Like It, apart from its general excellence, had the advan- 
tage of one of the best Jacques (Mr. Rupert Harvey) I have ever seen. Mr. Wilfrid 
Walter, as the banished Duke, also deserves special praise for the way in which he said 
his opening lines ; while Miss Florence Saunders was a charming Rosalind. One of 
the most satisfactory features of the “ Old Vic.”’ Shakespearean productions is the 
music. The settings of the songs in the plays are always well-chosen, and they are well 

with a directness and simplicity and sense of phrasing that is extraordinarily 
welcome to anyone like myself who has to listen to so mucl pretentious and absurdly 
ineffective vocalisation from popular concert-singers. There is only one point to which 
I wish the “‘ Old Vic.” Company would pay more attention, and that is to the speaking 
of blank verse. Every member of the company ought to read Mr. John Bailey’s article 
in last month’s LONpon Mercury on the speaking of prose and verse in church and 
theatre. I hope it has caught Mr. Fagan’s eye also, and that he will train his company 

d not cut it up into prose. If he does, his forthcoming 


to speak verse as verse an 
production of A Midsummer Night's Dream at the Court Theatre will have one sterling 


merit that will make us indulgent to whatever faults it may have. 


sung, 
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The School for Scandal at the ‘‘ Old Vic.” was not up to the standard of their 
Shakespearean productions. The players’ touch was not light enough for this brilliant 
comedy, although Mr. Frederick Harker (Sir Peter Teazle), Mr. Ernest Meads 
(Rowley), Mr. Ernest Milton (Joseph Surface), Mr. Cyril Sworder (Charles Surface), 


and Mr. J. Smith Wright (Sir Oliver) all gave performances of some merit. Miss Mary 


Sumner as Lady Treazle was certainly not heavy, but she suggested that before 
marrying Sir Peter she had been a musical-comedy star, for which there is not the 
slightest historical foundation. 

The Great Lover,in which Mr. Maurice Moscovitch acts with considerable bravura, 
is a play dealing with the life of operatic artists as reflected in the pages of the more 
widely-circulated Sunday newspapers. Mr. Moscovitch is a famous baritone now past 
his prime, and the play deals with the intrigues that go on behind the scenes between 
him and his fellow-artists. From all that one hears of opera-singers and impresarios 
The Great Lover is a pretty faithful reproduction of a world that may seem to be 
more than usually sordid and empty, but we all know how artistically valueless this 
sort of faithful police-court report of life is. One may get a certain pleasure from 
Mr. Moscovitch’s undeniable virtuosity, but it is a virtuosity of superficials and it very 
soon palls. As theatrical entertainments go, however, The Great Lover is a fair average 
specimen, although Miss Julia James, as the leading lady,is more than usually ignorant 
of the art of acting. 3 

* * * * * 4 


The Pheenix Society has an interesting list of plays for this season. Otway’s tragedy, 
Venice Preserved, was performed at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, on November 
28th and 30th. This production will be noticed next month. The other plays selected 
for production are Ben Jonson’s Volpone and Bartholomew Fair ; Dekker and Ford’s 
Witch of Edmonton ; and Dryden’s All for Love. Further particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Phcenix Society, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
The Society badly needs funds, and everyone interested in drama should make a 
point of becoming a member. 


* * * * * * 


A girls’ amateur dramatic club called The Globe Players is giving a performance 
of Oliver Goldsmith’s comedy, The Good-Natured Man, at the Cripsleget Institute 
on Friday, December 17th, at 7.30 p.m. This is the second production of this club, 
whose members have discovered the secret of really enjoying the drama by themselves 
Neem famous plays ue are ‘cembeet if ever, performed at our West-End theatres. 

ose who are interested can obtain tickets (3s. and 2s. 4d.) fi G 
138 Earlham Grove, Forest Gate, E.7. G 47) from Gitar oa 


W. J. TURNER 
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EXHIBITION OF SPANISH PAINTINGS, NOVEMBER, 
1920—_JANUARY, 1921. BURLINGTON HOUSE 


COMPREHENSIVE exhibition such as this, which starts with the primitives 
and brings us up to the present day, must either be thoroughly representative 
or it fails of its primary purpose. It must do justice to each artist, both in 
point of number and also of quality, and it must beware of upsetting the 
true values by giving undue prominence to some special artist and showing 

only minor works by others who are, in reality, more important. Of course, opinions 
change as to what the true values are, and each generation tends to discover fresh 
points of interest in works hitherto neglected. Not long ago Murillo was the favourite : 
Velasquez, it was admitted, might be the greater of the two, but the admission was 
grudging. Murillo is now among the fallen, and Velasquez has found in influential 
quarters a rival (if comparison is possible between two such disparate temperaments) 
in El Greco. : 

__ It was probably in response to the unsatisfied interest in El Greco (for we have very 

_ few of his pictures in England) that the organisers of the exhibition decided to allocate 

_ to him a special room. He deserves it ; but so does Velasquez. Goya also has a room 
to himself. This, of course, is partly due to his historical isolation : but it is probably also 
due to the consideration that he is very inadequately represented in our public galleries, 
although his name has been for a long time as well known in England as that of any 

_ other European artist. Thus greater care has been devoted in the exhibition to Goya 

_and El Greco than to any of the other prominent Spanish painters. And while in this 
respect the exhibition fits in very well with our public collections of Spanish art, 
it is nevertheless not in itself thoroughly representative. It must be studied in 
close connection with these collections, and only then do we get something like an 
independent and self-contained anthology. 

It has often been stated that one of the distinctive features of Spanish art is its deep 
and sometimes sombre and fanatic religious sentiment. And in illustration various 
stories are told of the piety and asceticism of the artists. But this view is a naive 

conclusion drawn from the ostensible subjects and formal gestures of many of the 
ictures. Because an artist depicts a swarthy monk kneeling in prayér with his eyes 
lifted heavenwards it does not follow that he has painted an intrinsically religious 
picture. He may really have been “‘ subconsciously ”’ expressing the voluptuous softness 
of the twilight atmosphere and the sensuous melancholy of the monk. If Spanish 
art had been in its heart fanatically ascetic there would have been no need for the 
inquisition to step in and impose strict and absurd regulations in respect of subject 
and treatment. But the inquisition knew what it was about. The asceticism of Spanish 
artists was a moral code and not a spontaneous sentiment. ‘The early paintings are 
freer from the invasions of mundane passions, but they have also less of the individual 
Spanish qualities in them : they are either of Sienese or Flemish parentage. Some of 
them are by no means devoid of charm and skill : but where, as in the work of Gallegos 
and Berruguete, the artists are beginning to move away from their originals the 
‘direction is towards characterisation and portraiture. In the portraits of Sanchez 
Coello (1530-88) can be seen the foundations of the art of Velasquez. The array of 
portraits by Coello is one of the chief events of the exhibition after the El Greco and 
Goya rooms. We are here on hard solid earth, everything is businesslike and matter- 
of-fact. Velasquez imported an element of imagination, a passion for dignified and 

2F 
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glittering riches and pomp and power. Implicit in his work there lies a whole 
humanistic philosophy : but it is not a religion in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The authenticity of the two most ambitious pictures attributed to Velasquez in the 
present exhibition is a matter of dispute. Mr. Roger Fry denies that either is by 


Velasquez ; others maintain that Velasquez was part author, and others do not question 


his authorship at all. Presumably, the first two categories of opinion are based largely 
on the judgment that the painting is not up to the standard of Velasquez ? In any case, 
this is the important point. Are they good pictures or not ? My answer is, definitely, yes. 

Tf it were not for the magnificent portrait of himself, Murillo would fare very badly 
at the exhibition. Not that his religious compositions are ever very convincing or 
attractive. They are the work of a genuine artist whose sentiment was incompatible 
with the form into which his times and his own mistaken choice attempted to force it. 
These soft and sometimes insipid virgins floating meaninglessly among clouds, 
peopled with chubby babies, would be on the level of Bouguereau, if it were not for the 
totally irrelevant sensuous emotion lurking in scattered details. Murillo was a portrait- 
painter and a painter of sensuous lyrics: his religiosity is boudoir sentimentality. 
Similarly with Zurbaran. He can hardly be described as sensuous, but his emotion 
concerns this world. His Lady as. St. Margaret in the National Gallery has fine 
qualities, and the same qualities can be glimpsed here and there in the Benjamin at 
Burlington House ; but heaven forfend us from long indulgence in the “ mysticism ”’ 
of most of his monks and saints. 

There is one exception, and he is not a Spaniard, but a Cretan. Murillo and Morales 
and Ribera may themselves have illustrated the conflict in Spanish life between the 
natural impulses and the doctrine of the Church and the inquisition, but they did not 
express it. This doctrine was, so to speak, an imperious master who owned and yet 
did not himself take any part in the domain of their art. But the foreigner, El Greco, 
did come near to understanding and expressing the conflict. His absorption in the 
struggle between the flesh and the spirit, whose reality divorced from the senses 
lay for him in the future world, was carried to the point of morbidity. Both worlds 
were to him equally real and individual ; only the one was lower and the other higher, 
and the central significance of life consisted in the dramatic struggle between the two. 
More truly than any other painter of the Renaissance, El Greco understood and painted 
the fanaticism of the “‘ temptations ”’ and the agony of the cross. His favourite back- 
ground of Toledan landscape and wild cloudy sky is almost melodramatic in its 
ominous and impassioned intensity : his harsh colours are deeply expressive of the 
dominant mood of strain and discord, and the virility and energy of his tall muscular 
figures are themselves the chief medium of his spriritual theme. However, it was not 
without experiment and difficulty that he arrived at the truth of his own vision : he 
had to grasp and work his way through the contemporary traditions, of which his 
final statement was just a modification and adaptation. It is strange to see how the 
prancing baroque style becomes the vehicle of a new message of pain and ecstasy 
and the favourite soulfulness of the Spanish monks and madonnas is, for once, nearly 
a real emotion of worship and penitence : nearly but not quite. The tilted head and 
upward gaze still have a touch of the old repellent emptiness and morbid sentimentality. 
The head of the St. Francis of Assisi is a good instance. It adds little to the picture, and 
spoils the effect of the splendid painting of the body. But this taint of maudlin senti- 
ment was not the deliberate work of El Greco so much as the unavoidable reflection 
of his environment and period. 

The most perfect work by El Greco in the exhibition is the small head of an ageing 
gentleman said to be the artist himself. The epical composition in which Philip II. 


. 
| 


prays in the midst of amazing visions of heaven and hell and purgatory is full of power _ 


and fascination, but, except in its colour, it is not quite a whole. The most discussed 
picture is that symbolic portrait of St. Louis. It has a rival at Paris, and while some 
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critics think it is a bad copy of that at Paris, others take the opposite view. In the Paris 

picture the head is more detailed and prominent : in this one it is treated more broadly 

and with less emphasis. It sinks more into the background, and at the same time 

_ grows more livid. I think that the Paris picture is the better of the two ; but if the 
Burlington House one is simply a copy, it is a good copy. It is worth remarking that 
there is no need to be ashamed of admiring a copy of a masterpiece. 

Between El Greco and Goya two centuries intervene, and a profound change has 
taken place. It is not merely a change in attendant historical circumstances : it is 
inherent in Goya’s art. We are now in the worldly age of periwigs and powder, of 
gallantry and biting wit and sarcasm, all of which we find faithfully reflected in Goya. 
He is, in fact, the true self-consciousness of his own age in its most inspired moments 
when it appraises itself so clearly that it divines the future. But there was one aspect 
at which Goya only glanced. He was so occupied with studying his fellow-men that 
he had little time for appreciating Nature. It is, therefore, a pity that the Goya room 
at Burlington House should include so many of his attempts at the fashionable 
“ pastorales galantes.”” For he was neither a Watteau nor even a Lancret. The figures 
—for instance, the boys swarming up the greasy pole—are often fascinating, but the 
large, lifeless, fusty landscapes recall the photographer’s screen The small study 
An Amorous Parley is an exception, but here the landscape is entirely subordinate 
to the two romantic figures in the foreground. It is in compositions such as this, and 
in portraits such as that of the Duchess of Alba, that we see the creative side of Goya’s 
work. It is noticeable that the colour is not a very important element ; indeed, Goya 

seems sometimes to have the same indifference to colour as Ingres. This, however, 
is not a limitation, but simply a peculiarity. The expression is attained by other means. 


PAINTINGS by the late SPENCER F. GORE. Carfax & Co. 
Ltd., 5 Old Bond Street. 


Y the time these lines appear in print the exhibition to which they directly refer 

B will be closed. But it would be a gross omission not to make any mention of 

such a fine collection of paintings by one of the few modern English artists 

of real distinction. Spencer Gore died early in 1914 from an attack of pneumonia, 

and there has already been one memorial exhibition of his work. Nevertheless, 

‘he is neither well enough known nor sufficiently appreciated. He is of the type 
which elicits discreet praise from nearly all quarters, but it is praise which does 

not discriminate clearly enough between Gore’s work and that of other artists who, 

although inferior, receive more whole-hearted praise in slightly dissimilar terms. 
There are in England several fine art journals which pride themselves on their 

catholicity. But when one looks into this claim one finds that what it means is com- 

promise and levelling down. Generosity is certainly preferable to persistent sneering, 
but if you say that the mediocre is good, then you must acclaim the really good with 
a superlative, and this is precisely what these catholic journals fail to do. They admire 

Gore with the same warmth as, say, Lavery. But Gore is sometimes a first-class 
artist, and Lavery is never more than second-rate. Gore’s reputation will, I am con- 
-vinced, steadily increase, and when many who are now put on the same plane with him 
are submerged and forgotten his work will still be respected and cherished. There 
is nothing very unusual in it or violently unacademic, nor is it of a very ambitious 
character. It is solid and sure, and to the point. It reveals a quiet beauty, precise and 
incisive, pervading ordinary scenes, and it delights in discovering unexpected diver- 


ee ys and variations. HOWARD HANNAY 
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PIO Taye 


RIGHT ROYAL. By Joun Maserietp. Heinemann. 6s. 

CINNAMON AND ANGELICA. By JoHN MippLteron Murry. Cobden 
Sanderson. 3s. 6d. 

POEMS. By Epwarp L. Davison. Bell. 35. 6d. 

DANAE AND BLIND THAMYRIS. By T. Sturcze Moore. Grant Richards. 
6s. 

OXFORD POETRY, 1920. Blackwell. 2s. 

A VILLAGE SERMON AND OTHER POEMS. By Hersert AsQuitu. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. 


THREE POEMS OF THE WAR. By Paut Craupe.. ‘Translated into English 
Verse by Epwarp J. O’Brien. With the French Text. Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 6d. 


POEMS. By GeorcE Reston Matiocu. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


THE SONG BOOK OF QUONG LEE OF LIMEHOUSE. By Tuomas Burke. 
Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF ANNE BRONTE. Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER. 


Now for the first time collected, with a Bibliographical Introduction by C. W. 
Hatrietp. Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


R. MASEFIELD pulled it off with Reynard the Fox ; in Right Royal he does 
not repeat his achievement. To the hunt succeeds the steeplechase. Charles 
Cothill, who is riding his own Right Royal in the English "Chasers Cup, has a dream 
of victory, and, as they say, puts his shirt on the horse. Everything is at stake—his 


whole future and his prospects of a happy marriage. There is a huge field, and the © 


actual race fills almost the majority of the pages. We go twice round the course. 
There are numerous accidents. Right Royal falls at a hurdle and is left thirty lengths 
behind. Cothill, not caring if he dies should he lose, watches his moment, and after 
a desperate finish wins by a half-length. The finish is the best thing about the poem. 

It is not as weak as it promises to be. At the opening there are several slabs of the 
loosest Masefieldian glamour : 


A pair of lovers, in the mild March weather— 
Charles Cothill and the golden lady, Em. 
Beautiful England’s hands had fashioned them, 


is the deplorable beginning. And on the next page there is a long piece of self-parody : 


She was a golden lady, dainty, trim, 

As like the love-time as laburnum blossom. 
Mirth, truth and goodness harboured in her bosom, 
Pure colour and pure contour and pure grace 
Made the sweet marvel of her singing face ; 

She was the very may-time that comes in 

When hawthorns bud and nightingales begin. 
To see her tread the red-tippt daisies white 

In the green fields all golden with delight 

Was to believe Queen Venus come again, 

She was as dear as sunshine after rain ; 

Such loveliness this golden lady had. 

All lovely things and pure things made her glad. 


; 
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We, at least, get no more of that. There are some of those forced rhymes, one of which 


is responsible for as bad a couplet as exists in English : 


As he left the room for the Saddling Paddock 
He looked as white as the flesh of haddock. 


But it is for its profusion of glaring faults that Right Royal disappoints one : the story 
is not clearly told and it only at intervals holds one. In Reynard every detail of the 
scene was clear: but these crowds are more indistinct than those crowds, these 
landscapes more careless than those landscapes : there is a general uneasy feeling 
that tricks are being played with one. The attempt to watch thirty horses at once 
fails ; their names convey nothing. And the attempt to make a centaur-hero of man 


_ and horse—an ambitious attempt—also fails. We believed in Reynard’s straits and 


felt with him. We do not believe in Charles Cothill ; we merely feel that Mr. Masefield 
thought he’d write about a steeplechase and invented a bald and unconvincing 
natrative to string it on. The end, as I said, is vivid and exciting. But, no, not the very 
end. When one is expecting that the fairy prince, who has already performed miracles 
of stupidity and horsemanship, will at least be allowed a fairy-tale happiness Mr. 
Masefield’s congenital desire that something should go wrong is allowed to come 
in and take some of the gilt off. The bookmaker, in fact, welshes—vanishes to America 
without paying Cothill his very hard earnings. One feels churlish grumbling at Mr. 
Masefield after the enjoyment one got out of his fox-hunt. But it cannot be helped : 
he will insist on letting us down. No man with a strain of poetic genius ever had less 
power of self-criticism. 

Mr. Middleton Murry’s gentle and fantastic little play is difficult to criticise : any 
instrument seems too blunt and coarse to probe it with. The kingdoms of Prince 
Cinnamon and Princess Angelica are at feud over a slice of land. There is war. 


_ Prince and Princess, each of them hating the bloodshed, meet, without knowing each 


other, on a dark hillside, and find in each other the incarnation of the dreaming 
of years ; but an idyllic conclusion is shattered by a stray bullet, which kills the 
Prince. The irritation caused at first by slightly stilted and archaic language passes 
automatically ; it is all a little away from reality, and the language of Over the Hills 
and Far Away may well be at a remove or two from our own time and place. The 
characters of Colonel Mace, Vanilla Bean, Marjoram, and Caraway are delightfully 
suggested ; and the fact that one reproaches the author for a wanton calamity at 
the end proves to one how truly, if lightly, one’s affections have been engaged. It is 
a story in porcelain, and it is all in tone, except the songs, which are slightly cumbrous. 
It is difficult to quote from, but here are some lines from Angelica’s soliloquy on the 
hillside when her maid is asleep : 
O let my aching bosom be cool-bathed 
In the flooding silver of the unfretful moon, 

My eyes be drooped with quiet from the stars, 

My hair be wafted till each sombre thread 

Sways to his rippling wind, my heart so still 
It may endure the very voice of heaven. 

So let it be. Let me be borne away 

On this unruffled pinion of the night 

Beyond that shining ocean on whose shore 

The farthest-riding breakers of our dreams 

Sink into silence, and our pluméd thoughts 

Drop, weary of their voyaging forlorn, 

To seek the respite of the insentient sea. 
As I copy them out [ am conscious that they looked better in their context : but that, 
to the author of a long poem in dramatic form, is a compliment. I find Mr. E. L. 


- Davison’s book (which contains some poems published in these pages) difficult to 
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review for another reason. To put it bluntly, they are dedicated to myself : and I do 
not feel able to do more than recommend them as the work of one of the toughest 
and most original minds amongst the youngest generation of writers. Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s (beautifully-produced) book contains Blind Thamyris, a prose study which 
we published here, a revised version of his old poem Danaé, and another poem, 
Aforetime. Mr. Sturge Moore is still far too little known and appreciated for a poet 
of his eminence, his craftsmanship, and thought. Danaé is a poem which one has to 
read slowly, not because of any technical ungainliness, but because of the way in 
which it is packed tight with concrete images and curious reflections. “‘ Where,” he 
asks in the end of Aforetime, 

Where should this stream of pictures tend ? 

No, Bottomley, you will not ask ; 

To you I am quite free to send 

The unexpected, unexplained : 

You will not take me thus to task. 


So they be painted well, they live ; 

If ill, they yet may cling to fame 

Associated with your name. 
At his best—as in those delicious little volumes of 1905-6—Mr. Sturge Moore 
paints “‘ streams of pictures ”’ as vividly as any man alive ; and they are not discon- 
nected, but bound together by a common love in the man who paints them. His weak- 
ness is that when he is not at his best, owing partly to his lack of high spirits and 
partly to his inability to make obvious music, partly to his habit of mixing tritenesses 
with profound thoughts, he becomes dull. Those of his poems which live in one’s 
memory live as pictures. 

M. Paul Claudel is certainly the most eminent of French writers junior to Anatole 
France and Maurice Barrés. His Trois Poémes de Guerre had a great success in France ; 
and their ‘“‘ grave eloquence ”’ comes partly across into English. But the difference 
between the English and the French is sufficiently indicated when one gives the two 
versions of the first of these great pzeans : “‘ 'Tant que vous voudrez, mon Général,” 
becomes ‘* Yes, General, as often as you direct.” Poetry will not stand this. 

Mr. Thomas Burke, the author of Limehouse Lights, specialises in Chinatown, and 
has now produced a volume of poems purporting to come from one of its inhabitants. 
They are in free verse, which is occasionally prose ; they sre obviously modelled 
either on Chinese poetry or on Mr. Waley’s translations, with an occasional touch 
apparently derived from that remarkable book of Mr. Ernest Bramah’s The Wallet 
of Kat Lung. There is no need to discuss them seriously ; lively as they sometimes are, 
they are topical journalism, and will die. But one may reasonably congratulate the 
publishers on the format ; the paper cover (designed, I suspect, by Miss McLeish) 
is especially successful. This is important in these days of increased costs. 


The Complete Poems of Anne Bronté is a very handsome volume. Every poem she 


is known to have written is here, and some stanzas are printed for the first time. 
Anne was not a great poet. Her sister Emily was potentially the greatest of English 
poetesses : she completed too little to be put with Mrs. Browning or Christina 
Rossetti, but in more favourable circumstances she would have excelled them both : 
she had masculine passion, and it expressed itself in powerfully original rhythms. 
Anne was weaker ; less obviously a poet; more the writer of prose occasionally 
galvanised into verse by the strength of her feelings. But she was utterly sincere, 
and if (owing to her unhappy life and the death of the man she loved) she was also 
utterly depressed, these transcripts of her feelings ring true, and a few of them are 
good poetry. Mr. Hatfield has done his work thoroughly and it was worth doing, 


| Kase 
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Pee CeT LON 


THE LOST GIRL. By D.H. Lawrence. Secker. 9s. 
PAN. By Knur Hamsun. Gyldendal. 7s. 6d. 
COLD BLOOD. By Rosin Ricuarps. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


M R, LAWRENCE’S new book is the first novel by him which has been published 
since the suppression of The Rainbow in 1916. That work, I must confess, was 
suppressed before I had an opportunity of reading it. I have heard it said that the 
licentiousness of its punctuation made it unfit for general reading. I have also met 
good judges of letters whose desire to protest against the affair was paralysed by the 


_ boredom which the book had inflicted on them. But, on primd facie grounds, it seems 


highly probable that the suppression was a business which every person concerned 
for the good of literature might well deplore, however much he might dislike the work 
of the author. Let us by all means, if we feel so moved, combat by adverse criticism 
an ugly or disruptive obsession with sex in any writer ; but let us reserve police- 
court proceedings and the offices of the public hangman (if we decide to employ 
these at all) for what is definitely and unmistakably pure pornography—a thing 
which is not often very difficult to detect. Now Mr. Lawrence is a writer of genius, 
and one can be quite certain that whatever offence The Rainbow may have contained 


_ must have sprung from excessive moral earnestness and not at all from base motives 


or even from excessive levity. After that unfortunate incident he was not surprisingly 
silent as a novelist for more than four years. The Lost Girl ends his silence in a manner 


_ that one did not quite expect. 


It is true that Mr. Lawrence’s earlier novels had often an odd air of amateurishness 


which contrasted with the audacity of their content. In The White Peacock, for 


instance, the narrative was managed with a strange crudeness, the narrator being made 
to describe in detail events which he did not witness, and of which no one could have 
told him. But this amateurishness was always such as goes with great gifts and a 
great store of new material which have been imperfectly mastered. In The Lost Girl, 
however, it takes the shape of a curious return to old-fashioned methods : 


The heroine of this story is Alvina Houghton. If we leave her out of the first chapter 


of her own story it is because . . . etc., etc. 
. . » Now so far, the story of Alvina is commonplace enough. It is more or less the 
story of thousands of girls. . . . But we protest that Alvina is not ordinary. Ordinary 


people, ordinary fates. But extraordinary people, extraordinary fates. Or else no fate at all. 

The all-to-one-pattern modern system is too much for most extraordinary individuals. 

It just kills them off or throws them disused aside. ‘There have been enough stories about 
- ordinary people. I should think the Duke of Clarence must even have found Malmsey 

nauseating, when he choked and went purple and was really asphyxiated in a butt of 
- it. And ordinary people are no malmsey. Just ordinary tap-water. 


One cannot, perhaps, imagine Anthony Trollope entertaining these sentiments or 
expressing them in this language ; but this is precisely his manner of telling a story. 


Mr. Lawrence adds to the general effect of Victorianism by repeatedly pausing to 
_ explain and comment on the inner feelings of his characters ; and too many of these 
characters and their adventures are themselves from. Victorian moulds. Now much 


nonsense about the form of the novel has been put in currency in recent years, and 


- the convention of “ the omniscient author ” who tells the reader all about his persons 


as. = Ss 


instead of displaying them for the reader’s judgment has come to be rather unjustly 
despised. Nevertheless, it must be owned that the appearance of Mr. Lawrence in 
this rdle is something a trifle unexpected. His ideas, his general outlook on life, his 
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methods of description and psychology, are all what we are accustomed to regard as 
‘‘ modern ” ; and this union of the ‘‘ modern ”’ and the “‘ old-fashioned ” in his book 
produces a slightly disconcerting and, I think, not wholly happy effect. 

Alvina Houghton is the daughter of a speculative and unprosperous North-Country 
draper. In the little town where her father has his business she finds little chance 
of marriage : she has one adventure and another, and nothing comes of them. Her 
mother dies, her governess dies, her father dies—leaving debts; and she looks 
forward to a dismal old age in spinsterhood. But she joins a travelling music-hall 
troupe, becomes the mistress of one of its members, marries him, and goes with him 
to the south of Italy. The lost girl is a girl with sufficient vital instinct to follow through 
the chain of events which conducts her at last to some sort of real life. Of all this 
book the part most characteristic of Mr. Lawrence as we have hitherto known him 
is contained in the last fifty pages, which describe Alvina and Cicio together in Italy. 
This episode is written with the harsh, vivid, uncomfortable truth which distinguishes 
Mr. Lawrence among his contemporaries, and it is a fine piece of work. The remainder 
of the book is not without its virtues, though these are not generally such as we expect 
from Mr. Lawrence. The almost Dickensian figures of J ames Houghton and Mr. May 
and Miss Pinnegar are well done. The travelling troupe of the Natcha~-Kee-Tawaras 
is a curious piece of imagination or invention, as fantastic as, though perhaps more 
probable than, the players in Wilhelm Meister. Through this scene floats Alvina, never 
quite as Dicke nsian as the rest, almost always a characteristic creation of her author ; 
and with her, as with all her fellows in Mr. Lawrence’s books, goes a pervading 
acrid atmosphere of fiercely unsatisfied sex. This atmosphere is so distinctive a part 
of Mr. Lawrence’s genius that one hesitates to quarrel with it; and yet, though a 
distinctive, it is certainly a disproportionate part. It invariably introduces with it 
an element of rage and turbidity ; and though when it is present Mr. Lawrence’s genius 
flows with the greatest power, at the same time it flows with the least artistic purity. 

Pan, by Mr. Knut Hamsun, is almost entirely made up of an identical strain ; 
and if one knew no more of its author one might be inclined to rank him, vaguely 
but sufficiently, as ‘‘ another of these Scandinavians.” It is certain that this book 
could not have deserved (though it might conceivably have obtained) the Nobel 
Prize. Fortunately the recent publication of Growth of the Soil in English has made 
the award, by which Mr. Hamsun profited, at least comprehensible in this country. 
The hero of Pan is Lieutenant Glahn, who lives in a hut tn the extreme north and © 
supports himself by hunting. In the course of the narrative told by himself in the 
first person he has intrigues with Henriette, a goat-herd, Edvarda, the daughter of 
a local magnate, and Eva, the wife of the blacksmith. In an epilogue another person 
describes how at a later date he murdered Glahn for tampering with his native 
mistress in the East. The book undoubtedly contains excellent passages of charac- 
terisation and description. But, as a whole, it is so slight and flimsy ; and the actions 
of the persons have a quality of phantasmagoria which is quite inexplicable and makes 
the story seem meaningless and trivial. 

Mr. Robin Richards’s Cold Blood is in intention and form a ‘‘ shocker,”’ but one of 
a quite unusual type. Mr. Richards proposes to exhibit and make credible a successful 
murder of the most deliberate and inexcusable kind. His villain is to kill from motives 
of his sheer greed, and in his actions to exhibit no human sympathy either for his victim 
or his accomplice. The task is difficult, but, on the whole, Mr. Richards has achieved 
it. The story is naturally repellent, but he makes it readable. David Holt is exceedingly 
abnormal, but one manages to believe in him. The chief fault of the book is that it 
drags the reader into disagreeable and not very exciting company through the first 
two-thirds of its length, while preparations are being made for the climax. I fancy 
that some readers may not persevere to the end of this part and reach what is really 
undilutedly excellent. E. S 
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BELLES-LETTRES AND CRITICISM 


THE USES OF DIVERSITY. By G. K. Cuesterton. Methuen. 6s. 
IN A GREEN SHADE. By Maurice Hewtetr. Bell. 6s. 

THE PASSION OF LABOUR. By Roserr Lynn. Bell. 6s. 

THE STREET OF FACES. By Cuartes Vince. Philip Allan. 155. 


WINDFALLS. By AtrHa oF THE PLoucH. With Illustrations by Cuive 
GARDINER. Dent. 6s. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED. By E. V. Lucas. With Illustrations by G. L. 
Stampa. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


| HE phrase “ Belles Lettres ” is sometimes a little discouraging to anyone who 
attempts to write under it. It established itself during the ’nineties, when it 
commonly meant the amiable maunderings of Mr. Richard le Gallienne ; and a 
luckily unsuccessful effort was made to introduce also the word “ bellettristic.” It 
seems to suggest writing the only aim of which is to be beautiful or, to use an unkinder 
_ word, “ fine.” Mr. Chesterton would resent the suggestion : so would Mr. Lynd : 
_ so perhaps would most of the other authors whose names stand at the head of this 
_ article. But it is a phrase that must stand, because its meaning is generally understood, 
_ and because there is no other. 

_ As so understood, it does include the essays of Mr. Chesterton, who, so far from 
being concerned only to write beautifully, perpetuates here his earnestly held opinions 
_ on, among other things, Christian Science, The “uturists, Questions of Divorce, and 
_ Mormonism. It is true that he soars into pure poetry in such papers as that On Pigs 
_ as Pets. But mostly in this volume, as in his others, he is a propagandist of opinions, 
_ perhaps even to the detriment of his writing. His opinions and his method of 
presenting them are by now equally well known. His case against advanced theories 

_ of painting is a good example of both : 

Mr. Nevinson says that the most pungent and passionate emotions such, presumably, 
as we have about friendship and even about love) can be conveyed by planes, mathematical 
proportions, arbitrary or abstract colours, arrangements of line, and all the things we 
most of us instinctively associate with carpets, if not with oilcloth. ‘“ It is possible,” he 
says. It is. It is not a contradiction in terms. But if I say, “ It is possible by arranging. 
a tomato, ten pearl buttons, a copy of the second and last number of a Tariff Reform 
weekly, one wooden leg, three odd boots, and a bag with a hole in it, to induce your 
worst enemy to burst into tears, and give you a million pounds in conscience money,” 
then, if you are a Monist and a fool, you will answer that it could not happen. But if you 
are an Agnostic and a Christian, you will answer that you tried it on with your worst 
creditor, and it didn’t work with him. Nor would the planes, angles, abstract colours 

-work with him. They don’t work with you ; they don’t work with me ; they don’t work 
with anybody. 

You have in that passage, as in many others, proof that if Mr. Chesterton habitually 
- gives to the discussion of current affairs and opinions what was indubitably meant 
for imaginative writing, yet he does not harness his imagination to this service 
altogether in vain. His gospel is complete and consistent ; and he often follows it 
fearlessly into places so difficult of access that he is unable to take his arguments 
Eawith him. Nevertheless, it is a sane, a useful, and a powerful gospel. If he has lavished 
poetic gifts on ephemeral subjects, perhaps the poetry will buoy up some of the 
‘subjects instead of being weighed down by them : and, in any case, his rightness 
in doing what he has done is a question which he is entitled to decide himself. A 
2G 
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charge which can be made with more confidence is that he writes a little too easily. 
He is sometimes too like an aeroplane which is started without chocks under the 
wheels, and sails away at once, but cannot fulfil the proper function of an aeroplane 
by rising from the ground. There are occasions, not infrequent in this book, when, 
if he had had a little more difficulty in beginning, he might, by reason of that delay, 
have developed more power in what follows. : 

The conspicuous quality of Mr. Lynd is what might be called a passionate common- 
sense. His essays are lay-sermons on The Working Man and his Sense of Duty, on 
The Importance of Forgetting History, on The Folly of Disappointment; but the 
reproach often so justly directed at the deliverers of lay-sermons, that they preach 
more unctuously and from a higher assumed level of rectitude than any cleric, is not 


one that he is likely to incur. He is reasonable, and, above all, he is tolerant ; he 


knows too much about himself to be impatient with anyone else. This does not mean 
that he is complacently impartial before the follies and wickednesses of mankind. 
He laughs at folly and accuses wickedness ; but his attitude is that of a man who 
understands both because in some sort he is capable of both. This endows him with 
a natural wisdom which seems to flow from his pen without effort. Take this admirable 
piece of good sense from his essay on Bullies : 


There is much to be said in defence of bullying. It is human ; it affords great pleasure 
to the bully ; it takes place almost entirely at the expense of those who are too feeble 
to defend themselves. One cannot imagine a Julius Cesar or a Napoleon being bullied: 
None of Plutarch’s men would have endured it. 'To be bullied is the mark of the mediocre. 
In spite of this, popular sympathies swing round easily to the side of the bullied. One 
has only to witness the behaviour of a Saturday-night crowd on seeing a drunken rufhan 
being frog-marched to the police-station in order to realise how deep is the detestation 
of the ordinary man or woman for the use of undue force against a fellow-creature. 
The drunkard may have kicked, thumped, and bitten the police until he was white, 
blue, or rainbow-coloured in the face. All this is forgotten as soon as the police have 
wrenched his arms and legs into a position that leaves him at their mercy. He is imme- 
diately seen as a victim of tyrants. One could not be more indignant if the were a baby 
or a dumb animal. He is indeed a babe in the arms of the cruel law. His own cruelties 
are forgotten and forgiven now that he himself is playing the part of sufferer. 


It is Mr. Lynd’s conviction that other people are, on the whole, very like himself, 


coupled with his abilitv to examine himself, that makes him so wise and so inoffensive — 


a preacher. ‘ 

Perhaps then, after all, we shall find that the distinguishing mark of this form of 
literature is wisdom rather than fine writing. There is confirmation for such a view 
in Mr. Hewlett’s volume. “ The sojourner in the green shade will find himself,” he 
says, “as I have found myself, more interested in people . . . than in books. ... 
I find that I now read with motives other than those of old. I am now more interested 


in the author than in his book. That must mean that I am more interested in life than 


in art.” He is here approaching to what Arnold would have had all literature to be ; 
and in such essays as The Crystal Vase, and those on Sheridan and Samuel Butler, 
he illustrates his opinion, with a plentiful display of the wisdom, the good sense 
and discrimination which it requires. In Poetry and the Mode he traces the connection 
between styles in verse and styles in dress, which is an argument in the same 
direction. In all these there is discernible not only the ripe acknowledgment and 
judgment of the critic, but also some of the sharp and fresh tang of the creative 


writer, which, in papers like Flower of the Field and Under the Harvest Moon, becomes 
predominant. 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


PERSONAL ASPECTS OF JANE AUSTEN. By Mary A. AustEN-LEIGH. 
Murray. gs. net. 


JANE AUSTEN. By O. W. Firxins. New York: Henry Holt. $1.75 net. 


THE | Sanee ENGLISHWOMAN. By Orto Wituiams. Grant Richards. 
7s. Od. net. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS (WOMEN). By R. BRIMLEY JoHNSON. 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. net. 


epre bird-boy’s lot is not one to be envied. He is small and the turnip-field is 
insolently large, and—in the phrase which now seems properly to apply to the 
Passchendaele battle—“ and it’s raining.”’ Employ his clappers how he will, he finds 
it impossible to beat the birds ; and if for one moment his shooing and clapping 
drive them off, they come back at once, fifty instead of one. Sunday comes, but linnets 
and crows know no Sunday ; dinner-time comes, but he has to stand and eat. “‘ He 
strolls the Crusoe of the lonely fields,” except that the raiders actively dispute his 
right ; and his reward for bawling one flight away is that the next almost settles on 
_ his head. He is understood to be thoroughly sick of the whole affair, but he keeps both 
_ voice and clappers going with horrible bravery. 
_ ‘Thespectacle of the bird-scarer is—dare I say it >—not dissimilar to that of the authoress 
_of Personal Aspects of Jane Austen. Miss Austen-Leigh is anxious to throw fresh light 
_ upon the life of her great relative : but she is distressed to find on the field a number 
_ of irritating critics all doing as much harm as they can. She at once sets about these ; 
_ woe to the villain who suggests that Jane Austen lacks breadth or has no special liking 
_ for children or is calm and unemotional. But before Miss Austen-Leigh has driven 
out such upstart crows—and it must be confessed she is no great hand at driving 
_ them out—others have appeared on the scene. And when she is nearly at the end of 
her labours, she delays her departure to deal with “‘ a new and strange tale . . . it may 
be widely read . . . cannot be left unnoticed.” The next three pages and part of a 
_ fourth are occupied with ousting this strange tale, which has flown into Miss Austen- 
_ Leigh’s territory from Dr. Ethel Smyth’s Impressions that Remained. It is a mild 
anecdote about Smyth, Master of Peterhouse, and how Jane Austen, wishing to 
_ get at his private opinion of one of her novels, sets a friend to draw him on while she 
herself eavesdrops behind a curtain. Alas ! the professor “ has detected slight Unitarian 
_ leanings in her later works,” and the scandalised Jane bursts out with : “ That’s not 
true!” Miss Austen-Leigh agrees with Jane; sternly commenting: “ This story 
cannot be accepted as accurate ” ; but was it worth three pages of not irreducible 
_reductio? The truth is that these Personal Aspects are now and then very like Imper- 
sonal ones ; and, indeed, there seems continually to be somebody or something— 
the fallacious critics, mistaken rumours, X, Y, or Z Austen, the Rectory’s interest in 
Warren Hastings—standing between the novelist and Miss Austen-Leigh, not to 
- mention the reader. It is, perhaps, rather a pity that Miss Austen-Leigh did not decide 
on writing a new memoir of Jane Austen, incorporating her gathered minutiz and 
es, answering the errors of criticism by a reasoned expression of her attitude and 
belief, not so much in outbursts here and there as in the ordinary unfolding of 
‘the narrative. And, on the other hand, perhaps she has done best in choosing the 
present disjointed form for her work of piety ; since the biographer-to-be will as readily 
and as gratefully discover the materials that count. For Miss Austen-Leigh is more 
successful as curator than as interpreter. One is glad to have her print some early 
but amusing marginalia written by Jane Austen in Goldsmith’s History of England, 
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but it is disturbing to find, following these, a deduction that they disprove those 
critics who call her mature work “‘ unsentimental ” and the like. Such pros and cons 
are typical of the effect of this book. 

Dr. Firkins’ Jane Austen is a contrast indeed. He does not scruple to dissect his 


ee 


idol, and speaks with finality of his analysis. He is a great worker and unsurpassable 


in the art of pigeon-holing ; he has 2 professional knack of making the bowling look 
simple. First, then, he classifies each of the novels with an enthusiastic but candid 
ingenuity ; next studies them as a group. From this he passes on to consider Jane 
Austen’s realism and her life and personality, adds a summary of her defects and her 
merits, and in conclusion passes judgment. 

This critic is perhaps the most thorough and the most dependable of those who have 
dealt with Jane Austen. His discussion of the novels is logical to a fault ; his recon- 
struction, or rather redistribution, of her life and characteristics most informing. 
He has the excellent gift of indicating, or showing us what we should have seen for 
ourselves in its full significance ; nor needs to hunt out fresh materials to furnish a 
fresh portrait. It is seldom indeed that Dr. Firkins puts forward a weak case ; but 
I do not follow him where, quoting a senatorial speech of Elizabeth Bennet’s, and 
disputing whether the age used a conversation so polished and so ceremonious, he 
points to the everyday style of Jane Austen’s letters. It is no argument. People run into 
long sentences even now when uttering opinions dear to themselves ; but they are 
unlikely to swell their correspondence with perorations on the weather or last Sunday’s 
collection. Dr. Firkins censures the orotund conversation which he quotes with the 
words, “‘ It would have been approved by the author of Pamela and extolled as 
superlative by the author of Rasselas”’ : and what then ? Curiously enough, I should 
have called Dr. Firkins’ own style up-to-date Johnsonese, clipped perhaps, yet 
weighty with Latinisms, dignified even in the light fantastic. To take a sentence at 
random : ‘‘ I can hear the intonation of casuistry even in the frou-frou of Mrs. Elton’s 
frivolous and rapid speech,” or, ‘‘ In Mansfield Park the references to morality are 
emphatic, but the exciting cause is that participation of a few intimate friends in 


strictly private theatricals in which the reader of our own day could hardly be coaxed ~ 


into perceiving an imprudence.” It looks as though Jane Austen could have made 


rings round her excellent critic ; perhaps the author of Rasselas also ; but Richardson ~ 


is more doubtful. 
In his examination of those scanty biographical materials relating to Jane Austen 


which time and her sister Cassandra have allowed us Dr. Firkins points out that Jane — 


“‘ was English in her respect for aliment,” and that ‘ the authoress whose peculiarity 


in literature was her fondness for the English domestic home-brew was true to her © 


principles in the matter of drinks.” Mr. Orlo Williams does not detail for us the typical 
tastes in eating and drinking of his Good Englishwoman, but one looked for Jane Austen 


in his pages, and was not disappointed. For if there is one dominant characteristic — 


in his Good Englishwoman it is elegance ; and even in his amusing apostrophe of 
the flapper there is the feeling that this flapper drops no aitches and is perfectly in 
the right path towards future quiet interiors. It seems impossible that she should ever 


work in a factory, or become the avaricious landlady who receives no consideration — 


in Mr. Williams’ book ; yet the flapper is quite as often as not engaged in real work 
and liable to take to drink. gaged in real wor. 


Optimistic and idyllic as Mr. Williams is, he makes some criticisms. Women are _ 


the cause—he says—of ballad concerts, of those songs which refer to lovely gardens, 
or ask information about pale hands beside the Shalimar, of ragtime, Chaminade, 


and so on. “ Those drugs of the mind, the story magazines,” claptrap in the form of — 


‘* artistic fiction,” Mrs. Wilcox—I expected him to add Mr. John Oxenham—‘ M 
Pickford’s magnified eyelid,” the newspaper feuilleton—such are the trials which women 
have brought upon us. It is impossible not to agree with him, and so much to agree 
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_ with him as to anticipate a long string of indictments which he never makes ; but 


doubtless some spokeswoman will arise to drive him from each separate stronghold 
or to hurl at men artistic, musical, literary perversities in greater number. “‘ Among 
the company of the sublime masters, unless we adopt Samuel Butler’s absurd theory 


_ of the authorship of the Odyssey, there is a not a single woman.” I cannot help 


hesitating at this “ absurd ”—is it Mr. Williams’ humorous attitude to the work of 
women generally, or his opinion of Butler’s exposition (for it is no blind guess) ? 
‘ Not a single woman ”—after all these translations of Sappho ! Far be it from me, 
however, to lead the hue-and-cry which will certainly pursue Mr. Williams. 

And, after all, he has proved himself anything but a misogynist, and anything but 


_ an exotic. Some famous members of the London Magazine were extremely susceptible 
_ to the French style of beauty, and one wrote : 


: The English maiden blushes down the dance, 
But none can equal the fair maid of France. 


It is true he had just produced a sonnet to the Daughters of England. Mr Williams, 


who has the London Magazine spirit, a shade of the humour and manner of Elia, is 
incapable of this mean desertion. He “ speaks out loud and bold” once and always 
for the daughters of England, and somewhat cavalierly of the rest. The Good English- 
woman is as he describes her ; I cannot say that his description is convincingly com- 


_ plete, for it is by way of being a composite portrait, and, as I suggested, Mr. Williams 


has surely erred on the side of elegance. He depicts gentility and suburbanity ; what 
of the good Englishwomen who keep with such rough kindness, ‘“‘ obscurely wise and 
coarsely kind,” the market barrows in the Edgware Road? of those who go hop- 
tying, stone-picking, gleaning on the lands (with their babies underneath the next 


_ hedge) ? I confess, these and many others seem to me as essential to a study of the 


Good Englishwoman as the young ladies in ‘‘ gaudy woollen jumpers and short tweed 


_ skirts,” or even “‘ Lady Manville of the truly refined apprehensions who puts up so 


complacently with an irritable snob.” This, however, is not an objection which prevents 
one from enjoying the book, so genial and sympathetic, so reviving after the many 
condemnations which, since the war, have emanated from pulpit and public platform. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson takes up the wondrous tale. Once again Jane Austen is proudly 
introduced, though in a dogmatic assertion : ‘‘ Dickens is more old-fashioned than 


_ Jane Austen,” which calls for the strayed reveller’s retort, ‘‘ Prove it.” Perhaps he 


really means that, as the quotations from most of his fourteen women novelists for 
the most part show, there is definitely an Austen-like atmosphere (however unlike) 
in the novels of women writers of the moment, scarcely any hint of Dickens. At the 
outset Mr. Johnson admits that he plays for a draw. ‘“‘ I do not affirm that the writers 


treated represent completely the work of women in fiction to-day ; I would not assert, 


dogmatically, that theirs is even the best contemporary work: I have no desire to 


anticipate the judgment of posterity.’ What he does is to adumbrate, occasionally 


”? 6 


- breaking his a-critical self-imposition with a “ marvellous” or “ of great artistic 


value,” characteristic passages and tendencies of each novelist. The success of this 


_ self-denying method depends rather upon the picture flung on the screen than the 


actual manipulator of the magic-lantern, and if Mr. Johnson arouses in his readers 
an appetite for the novels which provide the pictures he has his laurel. ‘To tell the 


 ungallant truth, and shielding myself partially behind the high cost of living and | 


literature, I cannot discover my own hunger to be so whetted by Mr. Johnson’s 
preparation that I shall hurry off to procure the works of more than one or two of the 


- fourteen novelists. That several of them have earned the distinction of being excep- 


eS. ee 


tions to the rule in Mr. Williams’ chapter, “ The Englishwoman and the Arts,” is a 
fact which increases that “‘ one or two” to perhaps “‘ five or six. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE ROCHECHOUART. Authorised Transla- 
tion by Frances Jackson. Murray. 16s. 


MEMORIES OF THE ARBUTHNOTS OF KINCARDINESHIRE AND 
ABERDEENSHIRE. By Mrs. P. S. M. ArsutuHnoT. Allen & Unwin. 63s. 


PICCADILLY IN THREE CENTURIES. By Arruur Irwin Dasent. Mac- 
millan. 18s. 


THE RELATIONS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH SOCIETY, 1763-1793. 
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MAZZINI’S LETTERS TO AN ENGLISH FAMILY. Edited by E. F. Ricnarps. 
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CHESTNUTS AND SMALL BEER. By H. J. Jennincs. Chapman & Hall. 
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A SELECTION of the Letters of Mark Twain is valuable pending a collection 
of them. As he was one of the greatest of the Americans, one of the men whom 
America has bred for the refreshment and encouragement of the world, some day 
we must have all his letters. A choice, however judicious, cannot be trusted, since 
men’s notions of what is good vary infinitely. Moreover, we are entitled to the bad 
as well as to the good of such a man. Had he been a great letter-writer as well as 
a great man, a choice might have served our turn better than a mass. It certainly does 
with Cowper. But Mark Twain was not of that company. Letter-writing to him was 
not an end in itself. He cannot stand with his contemporary Edward Fitzgerald, nor 
with Harriet Lady Granville, whose excellence is such that, adding her witness to 
Madame de Sévigné’s and Mrs. Carlyle’s, it is proper to recognise letter-writing 
as a woman’s art, as novel-writing plainly is. Letter-writing demands leisure of mind, 
a taste for the genre, and fine appreciation of the reader. Mark Twain never had the 
first two. His mind was always racing ; he could not stop to dally with a thought ; 
and the only literature he really cared for, which was humorous narrative, is not 
suited to letter-writing. That wants rather comment. It is a gloss upon the daily 
text. As for the reader—observe how Madame de Sévigné varies the pitch. In 
letter-writing the reader is a party; he is /assistance ; his taste and his faculty must . 
be allowed for. Mark T'wain—except in the one case of his wife, to whom unfor- 
tunately we have few letters—could not allow for anything or anybody. He was too 
individual and too cocksure. For moments the key to the universe was in his hands, 
and they were longer moments than occur to most of us. No time then, when he 
was full of the great affair, to consider other people’s feelings. 

He was a great man : a genius, of course ; but that is a matter of inspiration and a 
sudden glory. What we mean by greatness is moral worth : greatness is a matter of 
character. If his genius shines most clearly from his books, as no doubt it does, I think 
his letters necessary to prove his greatness. His highest quality was his intellectual 
honesty. He shirked nothing, and did not fear to give offence to God or man: 


We are spoken of (by Englishmen) as a thin-skinned people. It is you (the English 
who are thin-skinned. An Englishman may write with the most brutal frankness abou t 
any man or institution among us, and we republish him without dreaming of altering 
a line or a word. But England cannot stand that kind of a book written about herself, . . . 
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Now, as I say, I have taken laborious pains to so trim this book (A Yankee at the Court of 

King Arthur) of offence that you might not lack the nerve to print it just as it stands. 

I am going to get the proofs to you just as early as I can. I want you to read it carefully. 

If you can publish it without altering a single word, go ahead. Otherwise, please hand it 

to J. R. Osgood in time for him to have it published at my expense. 

That book was one which we could not away with over here. He made in it, we 
thought, the bad mistake of confounding poetry with politics, girding at us for what 
we never could have done, as if he thought (as I suppose he really did think) that 
the title-deeds of our monarchy were hidden up in Mallory’s Gothic pages. Andrew 
Lang, who must have hinted so much, received a long answer from him—combative, 
unfaltering, and uncompromising. Lang had urged, evidently, that such coarse 
criticism hurt him and his likes. Mark Twain told him that he would not consider 
the elect, the cvveroi. His japes at Chivalry and Romance offended the Happy 
Few ? He ranked himself definitely with the masses : 

Indeed, I have been misjudged from the very first. I have never tried in even one 
single instance to help cultivate the cultivated classes. I was not equipped for it, either 
_ by native gifts or training. And I never had any ambition in that direction, but always 
hunted for bigger game—the masses. I have seldom deliberately tried to instruct them, 
but have done my best to entertain them. . . . My audience is dumb, it has no voice in 

_ print, and so I cannot know whether I have won its approbation or only got its censure. 

Not a doubt of it, he went for the great thing. But so did Homer, though he did 
not know that ; so did Mallory ; so did Walter Scott, though he abused him roundly. 
But that is not the point just now. The point is that he would only have admiration 
from Lang on his own terms. His magnanimity was as high as his sincerity, and all 
of a piece with it. Faced with the wreck of his commercial schemes, and a consequent 
bankruptcy, he set himself to work at the end of his life with a courage equal to 
Scott’s, and literally wrote off his debt. If he had known the Walter Scott of Lockhart’s 
Life as well as he did the Waverley Novels, he might have read the latter with better 
judgment. But I am not at all sure. He never compromised. He was sometimes harsh 
and rough-tongued : the defect of his quality. He allows himself to have been a free 
swearer, and periodically gave his brother Orion a dressing-down which has the 
whistle of a cart-whip in the lines of it. Grace and the Fine Shades were awanting 
sometimes. One can believe him to have been one of “ the unholiest gang that ever 
cavorted through Palestine.’’ You might deny him reverence for age—until you read 
his letters to his mother. Some of his letters to his wife shine like starlight. I do not 
quote them : they must be read as a whole. But in 1904, when she died, he wrote 
to Mr. Howells : : . eee ee aa Pe 

d she had fainted. . . . I bent over her and looked in her face, an 

Bene fescke 1 wes surprised and troubled that she did not notice me. Then we under- 
stood, and our hearts broke. How poor we are to-day! . . . Treasured in her worn old 

Testament I found a dear and gentle letter from you, dated Far Rockaway, September 

13th, 1896, about our poor Susy’s death. I am tired and old ; 1 wish I were with Livy. 

It reminds me somehow of Charles Lamb: “ 'There’s none to call me Charley 
now.” A smaller man would have written more—and yet what more could he have said ? 

Mark Twain was a voluminous writer. He could turn out ten thousand words 
a day, counted his MS. pages by the thousand, and destroyed as many as he kept. 
His humour, indistinguishable from his wit, needed space for the proper piling of 
his gorgeous exaggerations ; so it is that the best examples to be found here cannot 
be quoted. The tale in particular of the negro and the runaway horse, as good as any- 
thing he ever did, is of that kind. It is like a stave of an epic. Then there is a priceless 
estimate of Orion, who, among ten thousand projects a year, had one of writing a 
burlesque of Paradise Lost. Here is an application to Mr. Howells for his portrait, 
as published in Hearth and Home”: 


Par 
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I hear so much talk about it as being among the finest works of art which have yet . — 


appeared in that journal, that I feel a strong desire to see it. Is it suitable for framing p 


.... Bret Harte has been here, and says his family would not be without the portrait — 


for any consideration. He says his children get up in the night and yell for it. I would give 


anything for a copy of that portrait to put up in my parlour. I have Oliver Wendell © 


Holmes’s and Bret Harte’s as published in Every Saturday, and of all the swarms that 
come every day to gaze upon them none go away that are not softened and humbled 
and made more resigned to the will of God. . . . Where in the nation can I get that 
portrait ? Here are heaps of people that want it—that need it. There is my uncle. He 
wants a copy. He has been lying at the point of death for two years. He wants a copy— 
and I want him to have a copy. And I want you to send a copy to the man that shot my 
dog. I want to see if he is dead to every human instinct. 


That might be Lamb to Manning. We don’t learn what Mark Twain thought of 
Lamb. He hated Jane Austen and Walter Scott, could not read George Eliot nor 
Henry James. He liked Mr. Kipling, read The French Revolution every year, and had 
read Saint-Simon through. But, with a man of his stamp, all’s well. You close the book 
convinced of his moral grandeur. Lincoln, Mark Twain, Walt Whitman ! We should 
be hard put to it to find such a three in that granite grain. 

I have no room left for more than brief commentary on the remainder of my list. 
The Memoirs of the Count de Rochechouart, 1788-1822, is a belated version of a book 
which was published in Paris in 1889. Some deal of the salt has evaporated in trans- 
lation ; yet it is a brisk narrative, rising in its account of 1812 to something more. 
Rochechouart was not at Waterloo ; but he was present at the execution of Marshal 
Ney. Memories of the Arbuthnots of Kincardineshire and Aberdeenshire is a gigantic 
monument to Family—530 pages all told. It is, however, an edition limited to 525 
copies, and it may well be, as I hope, that there are enough Arbuthnots to go round. 
To the general reader the only outstanding Arbuthnots will probably be Doctor 
John (of whom there is a good portrait), Physician-Extraordinary to Queen Anne, 
friend of Pope, friend of Swift ; and the Right Honourable Charles, a diplomatist 
of some note, a friend of the Duke of Wellington’s, and husband of a lady who may 
be said to have been more than a friend of his. Charles Arbuthnot had two beautiful 
wives, whose portraits are here. There can be no doubt that the first of them, Marcia 
Clapcott-Lisle, was the more beautiful of the two. 

Of Piccadilly in Three Centuries it occurs to me to say that probably Mr. Dasent 
knows more about that roaring street than anybody in the world. But he has now taken 
us into his confidence. All have got the seed. He knows a good deal also of several 
other things not so very much to the purpose, such as the history of the Lawson 
family and its Daily Telegraph, something of the Rothschilds, something of the 
Beaumonts, and something of the turf at large. ‘‘ Old Q.” is very much his affair ; and 
he hints that there is something to be said concerning a “ young Q.,” for which he 
would have us wait. Delicacy holds him back, for Mr. Dasent is not a Repington, 
and, moreover, may not have known Lord Queensberry. The loss is ours, and the 
gain his. Then there is Mr. Jennings, whose Chestnuts and Small Beer disarms you 
at the very threshold. “I like you and your book, ingenuous Hone,”’ said Lamb. 
That is how I feel towards Mr. Jennings. He is a journalist of long standing, and 
while complacent is modest too. He is old enough to remember a man hanged in 
public ; he was taken to see the great fight between Sayers and Heenan. He has 
attended, he says, seven thousand public dinners, several executions, has interviewed 
two hangmen, has been publicly prayed for by Moody the Evangelist, and has pole- 
axed an ox. That is pretty well. You can hardly go wrong with a man like that. He 
is bound to be good company. 

Mr. Lockitt is to be congratulated upon the thesis which made him M.A. of London. 
The Relations of French and English Society, 1763-1793, is an excellent book. _ 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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THE AGAMEMNON OF ESCHYLUS. Translated into English Rhyming 
Verse with Explanatory Notes by Gitpert Murray. Allen & Unwin. 25. net. 


AGAMEMNON AFTER THE GREEK OF ASCHYLUS. By Locke ELLts. 
Selwyn & Blount. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE GREEKS : 250 Pieces from the Anthology 
rendered in English by ALEXANDER LorHian. Oxford: B. Blackwell. 5s. net. 
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THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE AENEID. By H. E. Butter. Oxford: B. 
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ICARIAN FLIGHTS : Translations of some of the Odes of Horace. By FRANCIS 
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THE ODES OF HORACE. Translated into English Verse by LioneL LANCELOT 
SHADWELL. With the Latin Text. Oxford: B. Blackwell. 4s. 6d. net. 


“TRANSLATIONS FROM LUCRETIUS. By R. C. Treveryan. Allen & 
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‘THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY—MARTIAL: EPIGRAMS. Vol. II. 
_ With an English Translation by WALTER C. A. Ker. THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF MARCUS CORNELIUS FRONTO. Vol. Ii. Edited and for the first time 
translated into English by C. R. Haines. Heinemann. Each tos. net. fl 
a AK SCHYLUS has suffered many things in the past from translators—notably 
from Browning, who thought he was strong when he was merely uncouth— 
and is much better treated to-day. But the question has to be faced how far a dramatist 
sO primitive, so wedded to the grand style, and so eminently religious can be trans- 
lated at all to a modern audience. Browning, in translating the Agamemnon, especially 
declined ‘‘ what may appear to brighten up a passage.” Frankly, Professor Murray 
has brightened up /Eschylus. Always a charming and persuasive writer, he has made 
an acting version which may repeat his successes with Euripides. But Euripides has 
a touch of modernness which his predecessor lacks, though both are more agnostic 
than Sophocles. A’schylus is neither a romanticist nor a Swinburnian poet ; and 
Professor Murray seems a little of both. He has written into elegance the crude humour 
of the Watchman at the beginning, whose dog in a simile becomes a “ sleuthhound.”’ 
‘His rhymed couplets are gracious and effective ; they run and read well ; and his 
‘conceptions of the characters, particularly that of Clytemnestra, show that he has 
studied the play with insight and deep attention. This being so, it is strange that he 
is not more satisfied with the Greek as it stands. Would a closer rendering have been 
‘a dramatic failure ? Was it necessary to make pathetic repetitions of words, or to 
make Clytemnestra “‘ alone in a half-empty house” ? Take a page at random, the 
introductory speech of Agamemnon (1. 810). What he says in the Greek is, Argos 
‘it is just (déky) first to salute and the gods there, those who aided me in my home- 
coming, and in the justice (S«aiwv) I wreaked on the city of Priam. This dignified 
note of justice is lost in Professor Murray’s version : 
To Argos and the gods of Argolis 
a; All hail, who share with me the glory of this 
Home-coming and the vengeance I did wreak 
On Priam’s city. 
2H 
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Later in the same speech Agamemnon goes on : 


Lo, to the gods I make these thanksgivings. 

But for thy words : I marked them, and I mind 

Their meaning, and my voice shall be behind 

Thine. For not many men, the proverb saith, 

Can love a friend whom fortune prospereth 

Unenvying ; and about the envious brain 

Cold poison clings, and doubles all the pain 

Life brings him. His own woundings he must nurse, 
And feels another’s gladness like a curse. 

Well can I speak. I know the mirrored glass 

Called friendship, and the shadow shapes that pass 

And feign them a King’s friends. I have known but one 
Odysseus, him we trapped against his own 

Will !—who once harnessed bore his yoke right well. . . . 


This is admirable verse, with nothing of the translator’s dialect in it ; but rhyme has 
demanded sacrifices of the Greek. The King says, “'To the gods I have made this 
long prelude,” which perhaps does not matter ; but the envy which was natural 
(cvyyevés) is turned into a proverb; and the woes with which a man is weighed 
down he is made to “ nurse.”’ The last lines are Professor Murray at his best, and 
generally he rises to the great occasions, such as the episode of Cassandra. Here he 
presents her with a “‘ Fore God!” which does not belong to her, and makes the 
Greek more pitiful than it is. Still, few men to-day could have given the pity and terror 
so well. He makes an Elder ask Cassandra about her ‘“‘ mystic path” (@ec7ecias 
_ 6808). ‘‘ Mystic,” like “ magic,” seems a little too modern for the occasion. The 
notes and preface are full of interest, but somewhat dogmatic—presumably as _ being 
designed for Greekless readers. Headlam’s view of the action of the play may be right, 
but is not certain. AXschylus made a grim joke on Helen’s name, as Shakespeare 
did on John of Gaunt. A similar treatment of Agamemnon’s name seems forced, like 
Ruskin’s idea that Desdemona was made out of dvodaipwr, Finally, it is not necessary 
to regard /Eschylus as, like Virgil and Jane Harrison, a conscious archeologist. 

Mr. Ellis adds no preface or word of comment to his version “ after the Greek of 
ZEschylus.” He has a dignified vocabulary, but he has hardly translated the 


” 


Agamemnon, for he adds points of his own and leaves the text freely, enlarging here — 


and reducing there. The effects of /Eschylus are sometimes lost in these divagations, 
in particular, the straightforwardness of the original. Thus the Watchman at the 
beginning is made to say : 
And that evangel fire, 
In darkling night imagined, it might be 
The end at last. But is it—is it not 
The end at last ? But, see, it is no dream. 


There is no justification in the text for these broken-up questions. Indeed, they are 
un-Greek. The Greek sense of order keeps language out of the interjectional style, 
even in moments of tension. Mr. Ellis makes Clytemnestra’s first speech to the 
Chorus end with : 
What more ? Shall I say then that Priam’s city 
Hath unto Argos fallen ? 


Here are two imported questions. It is surely more dramatic to say simply, as the 
Queen does, that “ the Argives have taken the city of Priam.” The Herald explains 
that the campaign was not an all-round success, adding : 

: tis d5& tAHV Deby 

dravt’ dmrypav Tov du aidvos xpovor ; 
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This Mr. Ellis renders : 


aS Better than this may be. 
Phere are gods, doubtless they know. 


_ This lends a touch of sarcasm to the Herald which is quite out of tune with his 
devout invocation to the gods. The text is natural and effective : why leave it? 
When the Queen says to Cassandra, 


exts Tap’ yudv oldrep vomilerat, 
She is indulging in deadly politeness. She does not say : 


We are of the temper that belongs to power. 
This you will prove. 


Mr. Ellis is so bold a stylist that he might well have stuck to Eschylus. 

Mr. Lothian’s Golden Treasury is welcome, and not overlaid with the Britannia 
metal some translators give us. From the immense field of the Greek Anthology, 
which ranges from noble inscriptions to mathematical puzzles and the six hours’ day 
for workers, he has made a judicious selection, and his renderings are unusually 

good. The difficulty here is to preserve the flow of the original, the mastery of the 
_hexameter which makes it easy to say so much in different moods. The jerk or jolt 
_which comes from trying to be concise in English is fatal; to take a line to pieces 
_is to torture it,and make it un-Greek. This from Meleager is a sample of Mr. Lothian’s 
_ quality : 

Ho, I cry a runaway ! 

Love the gipsy yesterday 

Fled the house when morn was gray. 


Armed and winged he appears 
Full of prattle, pretty tears, 
A rogue’s laughter, without fears. 


Father I can find him none. 
Earth and Sky and Sea—not one 
Owns the froward for a son. 


None but hates the boy. Somewhere . 
He’ll be setting unaware 
For your hearts another snare. 


Ah, but there now—see—he flies 
Round his covert. There he lies 
Ambushed in Zenophile’s eyes. 


Like other scholars, Mr. Lothian has forgotten a matter of good sense which would 
have occurred to the ordinary person. He has not numbered his pages, so that there 
is no index of first lines. There is not even a list of details at the beginning. He 

- should remember these points if he publishes again. ; 
The new series of Virgilian Studies is well worth attention, since for some time 
nothing of note has been done on the subject in this country. There is no reason to 
doubt the traditions concerning the composition of the /Eneid ; and on these both 
Professor Butler and Miss Crump depend, aided by foreign scholars whose work is 
more than the flourish of originality applauded in professors. It is fairly certain 
that Book III. was written before the others, and was first composed in the third 
person. The remaining transpositions proposed for the various books are reasonable 
and well argued by Miss Crump. Virgil considered Book VI. complete enough to 
recite to Augustus, but “a vagueness which is largely intentional will not suffice, 
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as Miss Crump suggests, to get over the inherent difficulties of the text as it stands. 
Conington clearly recognised them ; Professor Butler has accounted for them with 
acuteness and skill, and his notes in detail are full of interest. Miss Crump is better 
in verifiable argument than in zsthetic judgment, and Professor Butler remarks that — 
‘« stylistic considerations help us little in Virgilian problems.”’ 

Horace is hopeless for translators—far too close packed with neat epigram to be 
rendered in a language like our own. The latest versions all have occasional successes : 
that is as much as can be hoped. Mr. Coutts is inclined to be too flowery, Mr. Shadwell 
to be too concise. Mr. Pollock, who has done the least of the three, has, on the whole, 
done best. But he who chooses his odes, and possibly gives some of his efforts, as Ovid 
said, to the emending flames is wisest. Rhymes have to be found both for Horace 
and Lucretius. After reading unrhymed versions of both, dulness has slowly but surely 
seized on this critic. Blank verse will not suffice to carry off the disputations of the 
only successful poet of science. Here is Mr. Trevelyan’s version of a famous passage 
which belongs to the poetry, not of science, but of humanity : 

Now no more shall thy home, nor thy chaste wife 
Receive thee in gladness, nor shall thy sweet children 
Run forth to meet thee and snatch kisses from thee, 
And touch thee to the heart with silent joy. 

No more canst thou be prosperous in thy doings, 

A bulwark to thy friends. “‘ Poor wretch !”” men cry. 
‘“‘ How wretchedly has one disastrous day 

Stript thee of all life’s many benefits ! ” 

Yet this withal they add not : “‘ Not henceforth 

Does craving for these things beset thee more.” 


This is Mr. Trevelyan at his best. In passages less human his free use of extra syllables 
in his lines seems to destroy metrical movement. The league-long beat of the hexa- 
meter, as steady and grand as the sea, has but a faint echo here. 

All lovers of the classics and the epigram should welcome the completion of Mr. 
Ker’s Martial in the Loeb series. With the notes at the bottom of the page, which 
explain the more obscure allusions, Mr. Ker has brought Martial within easy reach of 
everybody who knows Latin. Never, as Stevenson found, was there a more pleasant 
companion in worldly wisdom. As Martial said, we cannot admire him, but we have 
to like him. And Stevenson—a great virtuoso in English prose—could not but admire 
a great virtuoso in Latin verse. To-day Martial is surprisingly up to date, with his 
comments on the new rich, the week-ender who takes his food in a large car to his 
cottage, blatant smart women and their dogs, and—most surprising of all—~a gladiator 
who, like Messrs. Dempsey and Carpentier, is “a gold-mine to the seat-letters ” ! 
The disgusting epigrams which cannot be rendered—to use Pistol’s phrase—“ out — 
of honesty into English ” are given in an Italian version. 

Mr. Haines has taken considerable trouble to produce the first translation in English 
of the Letters of Fronto. We now see clearly how Marcus Aurelius could not help 
being a prig. Wesley thought the wise Emperor was in Heaven. It is much to his credit 
that he escaped, while on earth, from the limbo of barren disputations favoured by 
his teacher. In A.D. 143 Fronto writes to his Czesar : 

As for your thinking that I slept soundly, I lay awake nearly all night considering with 
myself whether, maybe from too great partiality for you, I did not think too lightly and 
indulgently of some shortcoming of yours. 


Prodigious ! But solemn and responsible persons have been known to exaggerate 
their want of sleep. This sort of compliment and discussions of style and language 
are Fronto’s chief interests. Compared with him, Marcus almost seems a gay 


spark. 
VERNON RENDALL 
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GRANTS-IN-AID. (New Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) By SmpNey Wess. 
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CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS ON ADULT EDUCATION. Edited by R. St. Jonn 
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4 Bae Chartist Movement, which has suffered so long and singular a neglect at 
the hands of historians and students, now bids fair to become one of the best- 
_ known episodes in the annals of the British working-class. For many years Gammage’s 
_ History was the only complete account of the subject in English. First published in 
1854 and re-issued in 1894, it is now out of print. And it was not a first-class book. 
_ Within the last few years, however, we have had three accounts, which are of the 
ffrst class—The Chartist Movement, by the late Mark Hovell ; Mr. Beer’s History of 
British Socialism (the second volume of which was reviewed in these columns a couple 
_ of months ago) ; and now the late Julius West’s Histary of the Chartist Movement. 
Julius West, cut off at the early age of twenty-eight, was a young man of remarkable 
promise, as all of us who knew his mind and his work can testify. He had the keenness 
_and the capacity for painstaking research which mark the genuine student, combined 
with a lively sense of political realities and a deep human sympathy which never 
degenerated into sentimentality. Into this book he had put the best of himself. It 
was a best that would have been bettered as he gained in confidence and experience, 
- and his loss is one that we can deplore with all sincerity. There is no occasion to attempt 
laborious comparisons between these various histories of Chartism. One may say 
summarily, perhaps, that West i8 not so concise and definite as Beer, not so detailed 
and comprehensive as Hovell ; yet in a way he goes deeper than either. He might, 
indeed, with a little more skill in the arrangement of his material, have given us a 
_ stronger perspective of his subject. But that criticism does not mean that his contribu- 
tion is not of the highest value ; it is, in fact, a piece of work which no one who is 
_ seriously studying Chartism can possibly neglect. It throws new light on the period ; 
it brings out some points on which previous writers had hardly touched. West's 
chief interest was in the ideas that lay beneath the Chartist Movement, or were 
‘imported into it or came out of it, and that should be the chief interest of all of us 
to-day who aspire to be more than mere sciolists. We are no longer content to write 
down that ten years’ agitation from 1838, when the People’s Charter was drafted, 
to 1848, when it was finally laughed out of Parliament, as a protracted émeute, mis- 
conceived in its aims, bungled by its leaders, and foredoomed to a collapse as complete 
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as those of Wat ‘T'yler’s peasants or Spartacus’s slaves. It is true, of course, that the 
attempt to find a panacea in the Six Points, a mere programme of Parliamentary 
reforms, was pathetically hopeless. It is true that the workmen were sadly disappointed 
in their officers, whether these were of the baser type of Feargus O’Connor or of 
the higher type of William Lovett. And it is true that after 1848 there was apparently 
nothing left of all this formidable movement save a regretful memory in the minds 
of the working-class and a nasty but now harmless stink in the nostrils of the com- 
fortable bourgeoisie. But he who only knows that about the Chartist Movement 
knows very little. Within those years, as Julius West says, “‘ working-men had forced 
upon their attention the pros and cons of Trade Unionism, industrial unionism, 
syndicalism, communism, socialism, co-operative ownership of land, land nationalisa- 
tion, co-operative distribution, co-operative production, co-operative ownership of 
credit, franchise reform, woman suffrage, factory legislation, Poor Law reform, 
municipal reform, free trade, freedom of the Press, freedom of thought, the nationalist 
idea, industrial insurance, building societies, and many other ideas. The purpose of 
the Chartists, or of some of them at least, was to effect joint action among rival schools 
of reformers.’ They succeeded for a time, and failed ultimately. The cohesion, such 
as it was, of the earlier years, broke up presently, but always germinating new ideas. 
Even the heresies within the Chartist Movement, against which O’Connor was 
fulminating in the early ’forties—Church Chartism, Teetotal Chartism, Knowledge 
Chartism,and Household Suffrage Chartism—are significant. And, above all, the lesson 
that the intelligent men in the working-class (and their sympathisers outside it) 
learned was the importance of education. The power of the Duke of Wellington or 
Lord John Russell on the one side, the violence and vanity of O’Connor on the other, 
were grave obstacles to the common people ; their own ignorance was a graver obstacle. 
For not only did it weaken them in the hands of their enemies or of their own leaders, 
but it deprived them of that capacity for organisation and loyalty to themselves 
which is the necessary foundation of a democratic revolution. Yet despite all this— 
or rather because of all this—Chartism was not fundamentally a failure. For, as West 
rightly observes, the true test is not its paper programme, the Six Points, but its 
“ essential object—the making of class consciousness, the better organisation of the _ 
working-class in its struggle for greater economic and political power. .. . The Move- | 
ment’s failures lay in the direction of securing legislation, or national approbation 
for its leaders. Judged by its crop of statutes and statues, Chartism was a failure. 
Judged by its essential and generally overlooked purpose, Chartism was a success. 
It achieved not the Six Points, but a state of mind.” : 

Among the recent additions to the useful little series published by Leonard Parsons, 
and dealing with current political problems, there are several of particular interest. 
One of these is Mr. Arthur Greenwood’s Public Ownership of the Liquor Trade—a 
question on which this country will soon have to make a definite decision. Mr. Green- 
wood is probably right in thinking that there is little chance of total prohibition being 
carried south of the Tweed ; and the recent polls in Scotland, where teetotal hopes 
ran much higher, must immensely confirm this view. The mass of Englishmen are 
not perhaps so enthusiastic as that sixteenth-century Bishop of Bath and Wells, who 
sang up his beer and sang down his bread and meat and all else : 


Back and side go bare, go bare ; 
Both foot and hand go cold. 

But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 


But they are not convinced that beer, properly brewed and properly drunk and properly 
controlled, is a work of the devil. Mr. Greenwood’s book is a clear and bold argument — 
for State action and public control, as the only hopeful method of getting rid of the 
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devastating evils, moral, physical, and political, that are associated with the “ drink 
question ” to-day. He gives us a great deal of information about the present organisa- 
tion of the trade and its finance, as well as of past attempts to regulate it. Not the least 
interesting of these is what is known as the Carlisle experiment, an experiment on 
_the success of which most reformers build high hopes. There are, of course, other 
teformers who will hear no good of Carlisle or of any similar attempt to “ traffic with 
sin.” And there will be hearty opposition both from “the Trade” itself, to whom 
also public ownership will seem a sin, and from some who regard it as a bad business 
proposition for the State. It is worth noticing, what may be some indication of public 
opinion, that both the Labour Party Conference and the Trades Union Congress 
have recently passed resolutions on the subject. The Labour Party Conference rejected 
prohibition by an enormous majority. It rejected public ownership by a small majority, 
and it declared for local option by a very substantial majority. The Trades Union 
Congress carried overwhelmingly a resolution in favour of State ownership, coupled 
with powers of local option. 
Mr. Philip Snowden is, of course, not authorised to pledge the Labour Movement 
to a financial programme. But he is looked upon as an authority in this department— 
and that not only by his political friends but by his enemies also. In Labour and 
National Finance he is putting his own views, but in the main they are the views of 
the whole Labour Party, and his book should be of interest to the reader who wants 
ae idea of what might be expected from a Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Snowden’s case is that our huge National Debt is not a regrettable necessity, 
but a monstrous scandal, that would have been avoided if we had paid our war 
expenditure—or, at any rate, a larger part of it—out of taxation instead of by piling 
loan upon loan. But, having got it, we must reduce it. It is urgently necessary to fund 
the floating debt (nowamounting to some £1,200,000,000). If we are not to tax “‘ war- 
time wealth ” (which the Inland Revenue Board decided we could do, and the House 
of Commons decided we should not do), the only feasible course is a capital levy. 
Mr. Snowden, of course, breaks no new ground here ; the case for the capital levy 
has been argued out ad nauseam, and the Labour Party is definitely pledged to it. 
‘He has a good deal to say on the Income Tax and the Death Duties, which latter he 
‘maintains ought to be greatly increased, not merely to raise more revenue than the 
beggarly sum they produce at present, but on social and moral grounds. But one must 
confess to astonishment at Mr. Snowden’s statement that “‘ the present rates of duty 
have remained untouched since 1914.”’ He cannot possibly be ignorant of the large 
increases made by the Budget of 1919, and one must suppose that this, with other 
statements which flow from it, is a slip. But it is a very unfortunate slip, for though 
‘it does not affect his argument as to the desirability of a drastic limitation of the right 
of inheritance, it does seriously impair the value of the chapter as a whole. On the vexed 
question of local finance he touches very briefly. The embarrassment of the 
municipalities and the exasperation of the ratepayers have now very nearly reached 
their limits, and it is clear that reforms are necessary. Mr. Snowden advocates three 
lines of reform, a re-organisation of the rating system, the tapping of new sources 
of local revenue, and larger assistance from the State for the ‘‘ semi-national ”’ services 
of the municipalities—education and public health, for example. Most people are 
agreed that these three methods ought to be tried ; but there is a good deal of dis- 
agreement—even in the Labour Movement itself—as to the practical measures to 
be adopted. The disagreement is perhaps least on the third point ; everybody believes in 
grants-in-aid. Not everybody, however, understands how unsatisfactory is the present 
system—or rather absence of system—on which these grants are administered, and 
the student of local government who wants to master this question should read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest Mr. Sidney Webb’s brilliant little book Grants-in-Aid, 
of which a new edition, revised and enlarged, has just appeared. In the nine years 
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that have elapsed since the first edition little or nothing has been done to redress — 
the grievances and remove the anomalies that tell so disastrously upon the efficiency 
of local government. It is high time, as Mr. Webb says, “ that the Local Authorities 
themselves revolted, and put such pressure on the Treasury and on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as to compel them to do their duty.” 
The three volumes by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and Mr. Master- 
man afford a considerable insight into the rivalry of their parties for the favour of the 
electorate. The first two predict what will be, or should be, the policy of a Labour 
Government ; Mr. Masterman expounds very ably and very seductively the ““ New 
Liberalism.” They have many points of agreement, and all will be equally distasteful 
to Conservatives and to revolutionists. On foreign policy, and most of the urgent social 
problems at home, on the capital levy, the coal mines and the railways, on the treat- 
ment of Ireland, on “ direct action,”’ even in their answer to the question of Labour’s 
fitness to govern, they all speak with much the same voice. Where there are slight 
differences, these are between the two Labour men themselves. Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Masterman, for instance, seem to be more ‘‘ advanced ” than Mr. Thomas 
on Ireland and even in the matter of nationalisation ; for they insist strongly on the 
importance of some “ self-government ” in the State-owned industry, while he suggests 
nothing beyond the ordinary conceptions of bureaucracy. But Mr. Thomas has not 
done himself justice in this book. He has tried to deal with too many matters in too 
short a space, and he is consequently unable to deal with any of them thoroughly. 
I cannot believe that ‘‘ when Labour rules ”’ he will be so much to the right of the 
Right as he appears here. Mr. Masterman would like nothing better than a union 
between the Labour and Liberal Parties ; he has much praise for the moderate wing © 
of the Labour Movement, though he expends a great deal of ink in deploring the 
“* appeal to class.”’ But Mr. MacDonald has no belief in the Liberal Party. ‘‘ Liberalism 
to-day,” he says at the conclusion of his attack, ‘‘ consists of a series of compromises 
arrived at by pressure and devoid of ideas.” 
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